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Editorial. 


LATE FALL HINTS. 





I'he rapidly shortening days of November 
should remind us all that what farm work yet 
re maining to be done before the ground closes 
We have 


had many remarkably fine days during the 


ip for winter, must be done soon. 


past few weeks, just the kind of weather one 
likes who has abundant crops to harvest, but 

ne weather for out door work can hardly be 
expec We have known the 
ground to freeze by the middle of November, 


ted much later. 


t to thaw again until spring. It is rarely 


ife to leave root crops in the ground much 


later than the middle of November, nor do 


much after that date. 


they usually grow 


Roots to be fed to stock, ought to be stored 
in a barn cellar where they will be handy to 
wanted. Large quantities of 


get at when 


vegetables are not desirable in a dwelling 


house cellar. The odors are often dis- 


very 
agreeable, if not positively unwholesome. 
Care of Cattle in Cold Weather. 
November is often a hard month for cattle. 
The feed is 


and becomes less nutritioas, and the 





g short, or it is injured by 


ur 


g 
or frost bitten grass, if eaten in excess, 
ligestion, which is the first stage 
Take the cattle 
into the stable nights, if you have not already 


may cause in 


f many dangerous diseases. 


lone so, and give them a little grain feed of 
kind, or some of the stored fodder. It 
is a barbarous practice to keep cattle out 
until the 
ret their living in the fields without any other 
food. 


dry to green food should be 


some 
ground freezes, and compel them to 


Changes from green to dry, or from 
made gradually, 
for the safety of the animal. 
It is much better to feed out the turnip 
ops, 
the 
\ited access to it in the fields where grown. 


+ 


cabbage leaves, or other refuse fodder 


stables, than to let the cows have un- 


It is betterand safer for the cows, while the | 


inger of having disagreeable odors manifest 


hemselves in the milk or butter, will be 
greatly reduced. If one desired to see how 
idly dairy products could be affected by 


ing roots or tops, it would only be neces - 
sary to let a drove of cows have free access 
a field where turnips or cabbages had been 
but with the refuse leaves left to 
1 decay in heaps. 
Much of the trouble with bad flavored milk 
iroper feeding, and so is much of 
ong cattle at this season of 
ear. The practice of letting cattle 
rn fodder in the fields after the 
picked off, has largely gone out of 


irvest the cx 
urs are 
fashion here, in New England, yet we occa- 
mally see a field so left. The dry, frost 
tten leaves, if eaten in excess by hungry 
ws, may cause indigestion, stoppage, or im- 
paction of the third stomach, often followed 


y death after a few days. 
Sell the Inferior Stock. 
Hlay will be high the coming winter, and 
ferior stock of all kinds should be disposed 
in some way, as early as practicable. 
not dear in market, and we 


rain is very 


remember that grain purchased for 
eding to fattening animals must enrich the 
irm, if the manure is all saved and judicious- 
upplied. There is no profit in keeping 
cattle poorly, but if fed well, there should 
no loss, and there may be a profit either 
‘ct or indirect. 

lhe fattening of swine should be pushed 
w, before the weather gets much colder. 
rarely pay their keeping in cold weath- 
ess they have dry, warm pens, under 
It requires too much food to main- 
tain the animal heat, so there is little left to 

to the weight of carcass. 
Sheep and poultry flocks should also be 
| out as fast as the surplus stock can 
1 profitably, remembering always to 
retain the young in preference to the aged, 
pay much better for the 
! consumed, than do those which have at- 


ing animals 
ained their full growth. 
Look to the Farm Buildings. 
see that all farm buildings are made com- 
table for the winter, by battening up 
racks, banking up the underpinning, and re- 
ng all broken glass. It will usually pay 
board up stables inside the frame, leaving 
ead air space between the outside and 
ide boarding. This will materially increase 
temperature in excessively cold weather. 
We must remember that stables are warmed 
winter by the animals kept in them, and 
it unless the heat of their bodies is retained 
tight enclosing walls, it will be wasted on 
outside winter air. Stoves would not 
kcep our dwelling houses warm if the walls 
© a8 open as many barns we have seen. 
Make the stables reasonably tight, and the 
will keep warm without artificial heat, 
especially if they are well fed. A stable 
ought to be warm enough so that a horse will 
keep comfortable without a blanket; if not, 
and a blanket is used, he will be all the more 
sensitive to cold when it is removed, and he 
* taken out. Horses that are required to 
stand much harness, should never be 
anketed when in the stable, except, perhaps 
whe n they come in wet. At such times, a dry 
‘anket will keep them from getting chilled 
while drying off, but it should be removed as 
S00n as the hair becomes dry. 
lhe dwelling house, too, should be looked 
afver, to see that it will keep out the winds 
and storms, for the comfort of the house- 
hold is of quite as much importance as that 
of the dumb beasts. Outside windows on the 
colder sides will keep out much winter weath- 
er when the mercury gets down among the 
Coal fires are a luxury in one 
in the severest weather, but 
of coarse, hard wood, such as 


ittle 


in 


Sinall figures, 


room at least 
with plenty 


able stoves for burning it, fires can be kept 
alive nearly, or quite through the nights, and 
thus secure comfort to the household. ‘Those 
who depend upon wood for fuel on a farm, 
should have at least one stove that will open 
wide enough to take in any large, knotty 
chunks that are hard to split. It is the easi- 
est way of disposing of them, and they make 
the best of night fuel. 
Collect Fuel. 

Towards the last of the month, if the 
ground freezes up to prevent working it, the 
wood land should be looked over for fallen 
trees and standing dead ones, to be worked 
up into fuel. It is much easier gathering 
such stuff before the deep snows cover it from 
sight. Dead wood, not too far away, is well 
worth hauling and working up into fuel. A 
wood lot looks better if the inferior stuff is 
kept pretty well thinned out. At present 
low prices for fuel, the chief value in wood 
land must be in the timber growth, and it will 
pay to cut so as to save the best for that pur- 
pose. We believe in doing a good deal of 
judicious culling of fuel from growing timber. 
There are varieties of trees that are valueless 
except for fuel, and when grown, these should 
be taken out to give more room to those of 
better quality. Where the trees are nearly 
all of one kind, it will probably pay to cut 
clean occasionally, and so invite a uniform 
growth of sprouts if the variety is perpetuated 
by sprouting at the stumps. Small ever- 
greens should always be left to grow, as they 
never sprout at the stump when cut. 

Fall Ploughing. 

Our advice is to do considerable fall plough- 
Stubble 
land and gardens should be ploughed to turn 
in the perennial and biennial weeds that will 
start and 
spring, if left undisturbed. 


ing before the ground freezes hard. 


get such a vigorous growth in 
There are bien- 
nial weeds that make but little show now, but 
which will have ample time to bloom and 
mature their seeds before the usual time for 
spring ploughing. 
they will rot and add fertility to the soil in- 


Bury them well now, and 


stead of drawing fertility from it, besides, a 
prolific progeny will be cut off in the bud. 
Steep hillsides subject to washing, and sandy 
land that will be blown away by winds, may, 
perhaps, need to remain unploughed until 
spring. Such land should carry a crop of 
rye, or something green, to hold it together 
during the winter. 
Prepare for Storing Ice. 

There will not be much ice ready to cut 
before December or January, but if the house 
for storing it is not yet built, now is the time 
to be about it. If one has a good pond near 
by, it is an easy matter to lay up a full sup- 
Only the 
roughest kind of a building is necessary, if 


ply of ice for the hot season. 
plenty of sawdust is packed around and over 
the ice. The location should be a dry one, 
where the water from the melting ice will 
drain off readily. The boarding may be on 
the inside of the frame, to prevent it from 
being pressed off by the ice if it gets to lean- 
One thickness of boarding is 
Ice will keep a long 


ing or sliding. 
about as good as two. 
while if merely covered thickly with straw, 
provided a roof is thrown over it to keep out 
the rain. Every dairy farm should have an 
abundant supply of ice. 

Now is the time to start the winter meet- 
ings of the farmers’ clubs, or to form new 
clubs or granges, if neither now exist in your 
neighborhood. ‘The time is probably coming 


when a farmer will feel rather alone in the 
world, who is not a member of some kind of 
an active farmers’ organization. The sooner 


you join, the less the danger of getting left 


| by competitors. 





SOILING AND SILOS. 





An old acquaintance, formerly a New Eng- 
lander, but now keeping a herd of cows for 
supplying milk to customers in an IIlinois city, 
writes to learn our views concerning the soil- 
ing system and its adaptation to that locality ; 
also whether silos are proving satisfactory to 
those who have been experimenting with them 
here at the East. 

To answer the last question first ; 
should that those who have built silos 
without first becoming over-excited by the 
extravagant claims made for them by the 
early experimenters, are generally well pleas- 
ed with their investment. Some of the most 
careful and level headed men we have known, 
after due deliberation, built silos, more or less 


we 


say 


expensive, and are annually filling them with 
such material as seems best fitted to their 
Experience has proved that green food 
can be kept in silos for several months, and 
come out in such condition as will afford good 
food for cattle. Farmers who have first rate 
grass land do not, as a rule, take very readily 
to the new system, for they can raise hay 
cheaply, and with the excellent harvesting 
machinery now to be had, can dry and store it 
at a very low cost, and good upland hay, 
two tons to the acre each year, makes very 
satisfactory food yet for milch cows, or other 
stock, and the amount of actual food per 
acre is much nearer the heaviest growth of 
corn fodder than many have supposed. 


use. 


The strongest advocates of the silo are 

usually farmers whose land is light and sandy, 
and much better adapted to the growth of 
corn than of grass. On such land, corn pro- 
duces a heavy growth, and the silo enables 
the farmer to cut and store it safely in a 
short space of time, while if left in the field 
to dry and cure, there is great uncertainty as 
to the condition it will be in after its long ex- 
posure to the weather. If corn ensilage is 
fed moderately, say at the rate of not more 
than thirty to forty pounds per day, in con- 
nection with a liberal grain ration and a lit- 
tle dry fodder, cows are found to do as well 
as by any other method of feeding, and the milk 
and butter produced will be of good quality. 
Care needs to be taken that milk shall not 
remain long exposed to the stable odors when 
ensilage is being freely fed or handled. 
There is an odor from the ensilage which 
cooling milk will readily absorb, much to its 
detriment. . 
The question, how to fill the silo, is still an 
open one. Some advocate filling as rapidly 
as possible with finely cut corn, care being 
taken to press it in solid and to cover tightly. 
Others fill slowly, being two or three weeks 
about it, and allow considerable heating of 
the mass as it gradually settles by its own 
weight and moderate treading. Perhaps there 
is no place where the silo is better appreciated 
than in the vicinity of sweet corn canning es- 
tablishments. Corn grown for the ears makes 
much better fodder than when sown thickly, 
and probably it is never in better condition 
for feeding than when the corn in ‘‘milk” is 
ready to can. The silo is useful for preserv- 
ing clover, rye, millet, or other forage crops 
in seasons when the weather is unfavorable 
for curing them by sun-drying, but in good 
weather most farmers prefer to cure these 
finer kinds of fodder in the open air. 

The soiling system is gaining advocates 
every year, but it is generally adopted in con- 
nection with pasturing, the cattle being fed 
green crops to help out the supply of pasture 
feed. Almost every dairyman grows more or 
less sowed corn for feeding during seasons 
of short feed in the pastures, while winter rye 
for early spring feeding, and barley for the 
late fall, are being sowed quite extensively, 
and the amount of each increases from year 








many farmers have in abundance, and suit- 








to year. By growing these crops farmers are 





enabled to keep more stock, and to obtain a 
larger income from the sales of milk. The 
system also secures a more even flow of milk 
the whole season through, regardless of the 
weather. A few farmers, and miany villagers 
keep their cows without turning them to pas- 
ture at all, but they feed considerable dry 
fodder and grain in connection with the green 
crops. Parties who find their pastures de- 
clining in fertility, frequently apply them- 
selves to the improvement of their cultivated 
lands, believing they will pay better for the 
labor expended than will their hard, rocky 
pastures. The soiling system relieves the 
farmer of a very great expense for fences, an 
item that is becoming more and more a mat- 
ter for serious consideration. Breeding stock 
and young cattle seem to need the exercise 
they can get in a good pasture, but mature 
dairy cows will keep in good health, and pro- 
duce a more uniform flow, if fed chiefly or 
wholly in the stall, than if forced to subsist on 
any ordinary pasture feed. We find by our 
exchanges that green crops are being grown 
to a considerable extent in the dairy sections 
of the West for helping out the summer feed 
of dairy cows, and we doubt not that most 
enterprising dairymen will eventually see that 
it is for their interest to adopt the soiling 
system as an aid if not as a chief reliance. 





Tue GRANGE Virwep sy Aa New 
Memper.—A reader of the Farmer, who has 
recently identified himself with the Patrons of 
Husbandry, writes us that he has been study- 
ing the Grange the past summer and finds, 
among other things, that ‘‘It is not so secret as 
the family ought to be, and no more secret 
than the prosperous churches always were, 
but like the Christian religion in St. Paul's 
time, and all religions in all time, it is liable 
to become exclusive, and some fellow will 
need to start up and say, it is good gospel for 
the heathen and the gentile too. If the 
Grange is selfish and illiberal it will have to 
accept, like Esau, a very meagre and tempo- 
rary mess of pottage for its birthright. Its 
distinctive feature is, or ought to be, its love 
for the ground, for that is the only unoccupied 
religious territory, and in that love lies the 
only world-around creed in which workers of 
the earth may eternally be in harmony. 
Neither is any man so lost, or so overgrown 
with the sophistry of civilization, but he can 
by natural right take a share in it.” He 
thinks the tendency is towards the farm more 


AS 


than formerly, and that men who have fol- 
lowed other vocations are beginning to think 
about buying a farm. 





YounG Beer.—Mr. John P. Day of Oak- 
ham, has had a large experience in feeding 
cattle both for beef and for making milk. 
He believes that New England farmers make 
a mistake in selling so many veal calves, and 
that there is abundant encouragement for 
producing beef here in competition with the 
beef from the West. 
Shorthorn stock, such as will feed well, grow 
fast, and cut to good advantage when ready 
for the butcher. He has fed calves till four- 
teen months old and then sold them for steers, 
and at an advance of two cents per pound 
over ordinary cattle of same weight. 


He would select good 


Six 
hundred pounds dressed is not an unusual 
weight to attain at that age, and it pays well. 
But to do this the animals must not only be 
well selected, but they must be so fed and 
cared for as to ensure constant, thrifty growth 
from birth to the day of slaughtering. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 





PARTURITION FEVER IN COWS. 

Since August 1, I have had seven cows calve. 
They were pastured in a dry plains pasture until 
a few days before calving, when they were taken 
to the home-place and allowed to bait on second 
growth clover, with my milch cows. Five of them 
have done well, and two have died. In these two, 
the process of giving birth was in every way com- 
plete, and the cows seemed to be doing well, until 
about twelve hours after calving. From that time 
they refused to eat or drink, seemed to be in some 
pain, and were unable to getup. The weakness 
seemed to be almost entirely in the hind parts. 
One died in about twenty-four hours after calving, 
and the other in about forty-eight hours. Both 
were fleshy, and great milkers. 

If from these scanty symptoms you are able to 
make any conjecture as to the nature of the disease, 
and can assign a cause, or prescribe a cure for the 
same, you will greatly oblige me by doing so 
through the columns of the New ENGLAND Far- 
MER. Can you refer me to a standard work on 
cattle and their diseases ? E. 

Auburn, Me., Oct. 15, 1885. 

Remarks.—It is very evident that the cause of 
the death of the cows was parturition fever, often 
styled milk-fever, a disease which rarely destroys 
any but heavy milkers that are in good flesh, and 
which have been rather too liberally fed just be- 
fore or after calving. ‘This fever is far more com- 
mon in warm weather, when feed is good, but it 
may occur among great milkers at any season, if 
they are highly fed. To prevent the disease, feed 
sparingly a week before calving, give salt freely, 
and keep the bowels loose by feeding bran mashes, 
or otherwise. If in summer, feed dry hay in part, 
or keep in a short pasture. In winter, let roots 
take the place of grain. The symptoms are dul- 
ness, frequent stepping of the hind feet, rapid 
pulse, red eyes, heat in the head in the early 
stages. After a little time, the limbs grow weak, 
and tke cow gets down and is unable to rise, often 
throwing her head violently about, while the whole 
body may be in convulsions, soon followed by loss 
of sensation, and a general paralysis or torpor. In 
some cases there is no violence manifested, but the 
pulse is rapid, the breathing hard, the limbs weak, 
and the torpor extends through the system, stop- 
ping nearly all action of the bowels. Death often 
ensues in from twelve to twenty-four hours, and 
few recover if the attack comes within the two 
days following calving. 

Dr. Cressy advises copious bleeding, and appli- 
cations of ice to the head, with physic to free the 
bowels. Dr. Law recommends taking from four 
to six quarts of blood from the jugular vein before 
the cow gets off her legs, but not after the pulse 
has lost its fulness and hardness. Place bags of 
pounded ice on the head, or wet with a solution of 
an ounce each of nitre and sal ammoniac in a quart 
of water. Two pounds of epsom salts, 4 ounce of 
carbonate of ammonia, and 4 drachm of nux vom- 
ica, should be given as a purgative every four 
hours. To reduce the fever he also sometimes en- 
velopes the whole body in a sheet wrung out in 
cold water, covering witb dry blankets. By far the 
best way to treat milk fever is to prevent it. It 
was doubtless a mistake to let the cows go into a 
field of luxuriant grass and clover a few days be- 
fore calving. The dry plains pasture would have 
been better, or if desirable to have them at home 
to calve, they might have been fed at the stable, 
upon dry hay and a few green corn stalks, or a little 
wheat bran, to keep the bowels open. If cows lose 
much blood at calving, they do not have this dis- 
ease, nor would they be as likely to have it if they 
were milked up to the time of calving. The sud- 
den change in the circulation, from supplying the 
foetus with blood to supplying the calf with milk, 
causes a shock to the system, which great milkers 
can not always bear. If lightly fed before calving, 
the shock is less severe. 

Dr. Law’s ‘“‘Farmer’s Veterinary Adviser” should 
be in the hands of every farmer. Youatt & Mar- 
tin’s work on Cattle is also a valuable authority 
for cattle owners. The price of the former work is 
$3.00, the latter, $1.50. 





FERTILIZATION FOR TREES. 

I have a small place on which are a number of 
apple and pear trees that do not thrive as well as 
they should. I have dug around them in a circle 
of four to six feet in diameter, but perhaps they 
need fertilizing. Please inform me through the 
columns of the FARMER when is the best time of 
the year to oppty the fertilizer, and what kind of 
manure or fertilizer to use, and the proper quanti- 
ty to each tree. Under the apple trees is quite a 

wth of second crop. Would you advice to cut 
it for rowen or let it stand, or cut it and let it lie 
on the ground ? G. 0. 8. 
Everett, Mass. 


Remarks.—Any kind of manure will benefit the 
trees if it is judiciously applied. Too large a quan- 
tity of strong stable manure might cause too luxu- 
riant a growth, but a moderate quantity may be 
safely applied at any time, spreading it broadcast 
over all the ground as far as the roots extend. If 
manure enough is applied the grass will not injure 
the trees. Some orchardists prefer grass in their 
orchards after the trees come into bearing. If you 
need the grass to feed, would advise cutting it, 





otherwise let it lie uncut unless you have fears of 
injury to the trees from field mice, which might 
find a harbor beneath it. A perfectly safe fertilizer 
to top dress an orchard, is fine ground bone, at the 
rate of a ton per acre, with about one-fifth as much 
muriate of potash, or its equivalent in wood ashes. 
Ashes may be spread under any fruit tree with a 
a liberal hand. Neither ashes nor bone will cause 
too much growth if applied in excess. After mak- 
ing one heavy application smaller quantities should 
be applied annually, according to the apparent re- 
quirements of the trees, which may be determined 
by the annual growth, the color of the foliage, and 
the amount of crop produced. A tree that is not 
worth taking good care of had better be cut down 
for fire wood. There are far too many worthless 
trees standing neglected except by insects, which 
find them a secure place for propagating their kind, 
to the risk of injuring the fruit of more valuable 
trees which may be in the vicinity 
CLOTH OR GLASS FOR HOT BEDS. 

Will you kindly inform me, through the columns 
of your paper, if oiled cloth is as good to use over 
hot beds as glass sashes, as I have heard itis. By 
so doing, you will greatly oblige Cc. 

Franklin, Mass. 

Remaxrks.—Oiled cloth has been used to some 
extent, for covering sashes, instead of glass, where 
it is only intended to use the sashes late in spring 
for covering plants or heading lettuce. It is said 
to work pretty well at this season; but glass is so 
cheap, and so much better, in fact, quite essential 
for use in cold weather, that there is little induce- 
ment to use any substitute. Firstrate, clear pine 
frames, ready for glazing, can now be bought for 
$1.10 each, made of 2 in. pine; good, double thick, 
American glass, 6x8, will cost about a dollar more, 
and the labor of painting twice, glazing and putty, 
say 25c. in addition, making $2.35 for a good, 
strong sash ready for use at any season of the 
year, and which ought to last twenty years, with 
good care. W. D. PuILprick. 





Correspondence. 
From our Special aicieeianin 


AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 





Paris, September 5, 1885. 

In the case of horses, the *‘beautiful” does not 
constitute a unique type, as such is essentially sub- 
ordinate to utility. Confusion on these points has 
led to many errors. That which can be a merit in 
one horse, is a defect in another. To be useful, a 
horse ought to present to the rearer, a combination 
of those qualities appropriate to the service for 
which it is intended to be employed. That animal 
will be the most “beautiful” which corresponds 
best by its form, or points, to the special ends for 
which it is destined, like the dress of the Vicar 
of Wakefield’s wife. Farmers require a type of 
animal uniting somewhat that of the saddle, and 
the draught horse. The latter, as compared with 
the former, must be higher, while at the same time 
possessing more of body doynwards, and more 
voluminous muscles. The horse adopted for the 
heavy cavalry, is not a bad type of what the far- 
mer requires. It represents more weight and more 
considerable power of tractiun. It is not rapidity 
of movement, but strength, that is demanded in a 
farm horse. The Percheron is the type of the light 
draught horse, uniting rapidity of movement to 
power of draught. 
tive corpulence. 

Now the Bou/onaise race of horse is the type par 
excellence of a farm animal; to the good points 
and dash of the Percheron, it possesses the requi- 
site muscular development, expressive of force. 
Possessing a mass of muscle naturally detracts 
from its symmetrical unity. But there is grace- 
fulness in this mass of force. The head is relative- 
ly small, and the physiognomy gentle and intelli- 
gent. Now no matter what may be the color of 
the horse, the brilliancy of the shade, and the 
shining of the coat, are ever indicative of good 
health and an energetic constitution. 

It is essential to bear in mind there iz a tendeney 
on the Continent to confound light and heavy 
draught horses; in other words, an inclination to 
infuse some Boulonaise or Flemish blood into the 
Percheron or Norman breeds. And this explains 
why Flemish horses are now receiving so much 
attention from exporters. The difference in what 
may be called the volume of the horse, depends 
chiefly on the circumstances in which it is placed. 
The Flamand horse is common to Belgium and 
the Ardennes. It has been incorrectly asserted 
that the Flemish and Boulogne horses are the 
same. Beth are the expression of their peculiar 
agricultural regions. The more humid climate of 
Flanders has developed a horse voluminous and 
relatively gigantic. It is often 64 to 66 inches 
high. The head is rather large in propdrtion to its 
corpulence, the eye small and sparkling, and the 
shoulder short; the haunches are low, and strongly 
covered with muscles; the limbs are lirge, and 
coated with coarse, as well as abundant hair; the 
skin is thick; the feet large, and frequently flat; 
the outlines are thick and fleshy. In traction, the 
efficacy of the animal is more by mass than by 
The Flemish horse is accused of being 
flabby, or nerveless, and to possess the drawback 
of a lymphatic temperament. 

But the latter is due to aqueous food and humid 
climate. However, when the Flemish horse is 
well supplied with oats, or a hardening diet, it ap- 
proaches more and more, the Boulogne. The ad- 
mixture of a few drops of blood of the latter would 
equalize the races. The Boulonaise horse, from the 
centre of the region whence it takes its name— 
Boulogne-sur-Mer,—is so precocious in its develop- 
ment, that it can be employed in agricultural oper- 
ations at the early age of eighteen months. At 
five years its development is complete; it is then 
large, short and corpulent; more athletic and agile 
than one would be inclined generally to think. 
The fillies are generally kept in the country, and 
colts are sent to Normandy. But the emigrations 
to the latter regions do not take place directly, nor 
until the colts are aged two to three years; they 
leave Boulogne when aged six months, and are 
kept in the south of Picardy until two years old, 
when they are sent forth to Caux, Dreux and 
Chartres, the region of the Percherons. In Nor- 
mandy, the emigrants receive a substantial diet of 
oats, which imparts to them fire and lightness. 
They here become in time, the type called “large 
percherons”—but not true percherons, a difference 
that purchasers of imported horses ought to note 
carefully. In a dryish climate, and subjected to a 
liberal regimen of oats, there is nothing to prevent 
a good breed of farm horses being produced by a 
mixture of Flemish and Percheron blood 

Last season, the low price of sugar suggested the 
idea, could it not be utilized in stock feeding, as is 
molasses. The price of sugar is now higher, but 
there is no indication that it willso continue. Ger- 
man agriculturists have employed sugar in cattle 
feeding since some time, and Dr. Marcker has 
made known the results of experiments undertaken 
by M. Timmermann. The sugar was given to 
sheep, pigs and calves, tied up for fattening. The 
sheep received a commencing feed of 9 ounces, in- 
creasing to 12 ounces daily. The animals accepted 
the augmentation with something like repugnance. 
After six weeks the lot was weighed; those on the 
sugar diet, had increased in weight above the lot 
not so fed, only by five ounces of flesh per head, 
per week, against 37 ounces of sugar consumed. 
This was paying too high a price for the gold. In 
point of quality of meat, there was no perceptible 
difference between the lots. 

With pigs, the result was different. The same 
quantity of sugar during a similar period, was ad- 
ministered; the pigs increased in weight by a trial 
over the rival lot, of 42 pounds. Calves received 
34 ounces per day, increasing to 104 ounces; the 
feed provoked very serious diarrhoea, and the ex- 
periment was stopped. The conclusion thus far, 
seems to be that with pigs, something may be eco- 
nomically done by the employment of low priced 
sugar for feeding purposes. 

Professor H. Weiske has been experimenting, to 
ascertain if there was any practical difference in a 
quantity of the same food when given to stock at 
once, or in successive feeds. Two sheep supplied 
with meadow hay, received also oats; the latter 
was given to one of the animals in a single feed; 
the other received its quantity distributed over 
four feeds. The Professor found that the fatty 
and nitrogenous matters were best utilized when 
the oats were given at four periods, doubtless be- 
cause the digestive juices could act more favorably 
on aliments absorbed in small quantities. Ranke 
has confirmed the same remark in the case of man, 
when he takes his food not at one meal, but fre- 
quently. Ellenberger and Hofmeister have ob- 
served similar good results respecting the digestion 
of the horse. Conclusion: in the case of fattening 
animals, particularly, prefer the plan of small feeds 
at short intervals. 

M. Weiske has been indefatigable in his experi- 
ments to test the digestibility of food. He is not 
an advocate of ensilage, in the sense of adopting 
that system of preservation of fodder, save when 
climatic circumstances, or the perishable nature of 
the food necessitates recourse to silos. To illus- 
trate M. Weiske’s idea: he would never commit to 
a trench such soiling as could be consumed in its 
normal state. In theory that may be correct, but 


It possesses beauty in its rela- 


vigc oY. 


farmers have to deal with hard facts also. 
lage means more food, and more food implies more 
stock. Acidified food, whether the result of preser- 
vation in trenches, or dry fodder wetted specially 
with acid solutions to sharpen the ration—like 
pickles for man, may diminish the nitrogenous and 
fatty substances contained in the food, by acceler- 
ating their too rapid expulsion from the system, or 
their incomplete absorption. The Roman soldiers 
had always a daily ration of vinegar, so had those 
of Carthage; hence the origin of the legend of 
Hannibal crossing the Alps, by making footholds 
in the rocks for his men with vinegar. The Rus- 
sian troops always receive vinegar as part of their 
daily rations. A great deal of badly saved forage 
can be employed without danger, by wetting it 
with an acid solution. Professor Weiske 
that after feeding his stock for six months on 
meadow hay in its normal state, and when acidu- 
lated, there was no appreciable difference in the 
live weight of the animals. But on their being 
slaughtered, there was a marked difference in the 
composition of the flesh. The acidified forage pro- 
duced less fatty matter in the tissues, but more 
water in its place, and in place of fat. 

It is asserted that the number of sheep is dimin- 
ishing in Europe. This is attributed to more land 
being brought into arable cultivation, and cropped 
with roots and forage plants. But the total 
amount of meat and wool do not appear to have 
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decreased. These observations apply especially to 
France since thirty years. There has been aug- 


mented consumption, but then also the population 
has increased. They are those regions which ex- 
port sheep, where the falling off is greatest. The 
experiments now taking place in the Jardin d’Ac- 
climation of Paris, may in time remedy this deca- 
dence. Since twenty years the Chinese sheep have 
been introduced; they lamb twice a year; produce 
from four to six at a birth, and all healthy. It is 
now intended to present some of this breed to the 
experimental farms, to cross with the Merinos, as 
the climate of France has in no way affected the 
special property of the Chinese race of sheep fe- 
cundity. 

At the Agricultural Congress of Gouda, in Hol- 
land, the question of milk in the fattening of calves 
was examined. It was admitted that feeding-milk 
ought to be sweet and fresh; that in the least de- 
gree sour, will provoke complications in the feed- 
ing. In some districts when the priee of butter 
is low, a greater percentage of cream is left on the 
milk for feeding purposes. This end can ef- 
fected where the milk is mechanically skimmed 
twelve hours after being taken from the cow. But 
the plan implies a quality of milk specially rich in 
butter. Bearing in mind the delicate nature of a 
calf’s stomach, it requires great prudence in the 
employMent uf SUDSUITULES TOT Lit secured crow, 
or, to augment the action of whole milk. Sugar, 
we have seen, produces scour; ground linseed suits 
very well, only butchers dislike calves so fed, the 
flesh not being sufficiently white. Margarine even 
has been proposed to be added to the skimmed 
milk; also malt, a preparation corresponding to 
that invented by Liebig for children. Of all the 
substitutes, ewe's milk has met with most favor. 
The Dutch breed of sheep known as the Frise, 
yields two quarts of milk daily, but if crossed with 
English rams, the race loses this milking 
quality. The pure, native race, in addition to not 
only yielding more milk, does so also of a superior 
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quality in fatty matters. 

In some regions of France, pigs are annually 
afflicted with measles, just as in Paris, typhoid 
fever is certain to break out in autumn. The Ag- 
ricultural Society of Reole, tried the Pasteur pro- 
cees of preventive inoculation on pigs, but without 
success. The Society has just instituted experi- 
ments on the horse, ox, sheep and dog, to test if 
the disease of pig measles was transmissible, that 
is to say, contagious. The virus as furnished by 
Pasteur himself, and some taken from pigs that 
had died of measles, was employed to inoculate 
healthy pigs and two mares; the latter escaped the 
contagion, were in no way affected. The pigs suc- 
cumbed. The same results followed in the case of 
sheep and dogs; they were not affected, while the 
pigs died. Pigeons inoculated at the same time, 
died as rapidly as the pigs. 

The best drink for reapers is coffee. This sea- 
son many farmers supplied their harvest men with 
a preparation of one pound of citric acid to 900 
quarts of water; a little sugar or the juice of some 
fruit will make the beverage more grateful. 
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AGRICULTURAL CHIPS AND SHAY- 
INGS. 





Apples For Stock. 

A little adverse experience in the matter of ap- 
ples for milch cows may not come amiss. Some 
animals were turned into an orchard where there 
were more apples upon the ground than was sup- 
posed. They fed awhile upon the apples, then 
upon the grass, and lay down; at night they came 
to the yard, and appeared to be all right. In the 
morning upon going to the yard all were up as us- 
ual except one small cow, which appeared to be 
cast. Assistance having been obtained, she was 
turned round in a position to get up when it was 
discovered that she was intoxicated to such an ex 
tent that she could not stand. Upon turning the 
others out of the yard it was found that all were 
more or less affected in the same way, and were 
little inclined to eat. The animal that was down 
did not get up until night, and then by assistance, 
and being in milk, milking was attempted, when it 
was found that none could be drawn, nor was it 
started again, although the effort was made, for 
some time. Another cow that was more nearly dry 
was also affected in the same manner. So while it 
may be perfectly safe, and even advantageous to 
feed apples to milch cows in limited quantities, it is 
decidedly unsafe to allow them to eat of them at 
pleasure. Nor is it any advantage to any animal, 
but liable to do injury. In this case a three-year- 
old steer kept for beef was affected with diarrhea 
so as to make it necessary to butcher it immediate- 
ly in order to prevent its falling away as would 
have inevitably been the result. 

Butchering Pigs. 

Most of the farmers here, whiie they always 
fatten pork for domestic use, because of the low 
prices of late do not do much in the line of fatten- 
ing for the market. There are some who prefer to 
winter pigs which are purchased in early fall, and 
keeping them in a thriving condition through the 
winter, commence to fatten early, and so get their 
pork killing out of the way before extremely cold 
weather sets in. This is in accord with that econ- 
omy which believes that animals will fatten more 
successfully in warm than in cold weather. Such 
animals, when kept until they are a year or four- 
teen months old will weigh from 300 to 500 pounds, 
according to the ambition of the owner. One is 
mentioned that belongs to Albert Brown, that is 
said to possess frame enough, when well fattened, 
to weigh 700 pounds or more. But as a general 
rule most farmers prefer to purchase pigs in the 
spring, keeping them until they are from eight to 
ten months old, and at butchering will weigh from 
250 to 400 or more pounds, according to the extent 
of their being crowded at feeding, or the breed to 
which they belong. For family use the solid pork 
and hams from such carcasses is much more desi- 
rable than that of a coarse grained, overgrown, 
large boned animal. 

Feeding Grain. 

New England farmers as a rule engage in mixed 
farming, growing a variety of crops. But if there 
is any prominence given, it is to corn for the pur- 
pose of being fed upon the farm. It is very prob- 
able that more grain is fed by farmers, as a whole, 
than was the case years ago, before the introduc- 
tion of improved stock, and before there was as 





great necessity for developing the best qualities of 

















SIDE-HILL POULTRY-HOl SEP 


Ensi- 


This poultry house is to be built in a side- makes it tight and durable; making in all a 


hill facing the southeast, two stories high, 
runs to each. The floor of the first 
story is to be the natural earth, (sandy loam, ) 
and the second floor to be filled in six or 
eight inches deep with sand. 


with 


to open from the pens, under the partition 
between the pens and the four-foot walk—be- 
ing really in the walk—and then, when a hen 
desires to sit, just reverse the nest box, so 
When hatch- 


ed, the hen and chicks are to be removed to 


that the opening is in the walk. 


the upstairs pens, and have their own run sep- 
For 


three broods there should be six apartments 


arate and distinct from the older fowls. 


on each floor, that the sexes may be kept sep- 
It will be observed that 
the plan shows by dotted lines where the par- 


arate when desired. 


titions would come. Solid partitions are best 


between the pens, and between them and the 


The nest boxes 


walk it should be boarded up about three feet | 


and slatted above. 
ered with rough or planed boards and thor- 


wee Rios 
rhe building can be cov- 


oughly battened, the roof with rough boards 


and a layer of roofing felt and cement, which 


ch@ap and convenient house, and one that can 
be added to at any time. In locations where 
we have winter from November to April, in- 
clusive, it is more convenient to have the 
poultry houses accessible, than to have sepa- 
rate houses some distance apart, especially 
when deep snows impede our movements. A 
very essential feature of this poultry-house, 
and one which can not be too highly recom- 
mended, is the facilities for ventilation. 

We have not only a number of windows, 
which, by the way, ought every one of them 
to be arranged so as to open easily, but 
crowning all there is a ventilator the whole 
length of the roof. <A 
shut the 
latter is by means of a pulley and rope from 


convenient way t 


open and blinds or shutters in the 


the gangway. The illustration of the ground 
plan gives such a good idea of the inside ar- 
rangements that it is not necessary to give a 
description in detail. 

We are indebted for the cuts and descrip- 
tion to the publishers of the American Poultry 


Yard. 



































CROUND PLAN. 


animals upon the farm. The scrub animals of a 
former generation were not fed as judiciously as the 
more valuable animals of today. Then the cow or 
ox must eat the hay, corn fodder or straw produced 
fives the faunas corn and oate wore fad to ewine in 
such quantities as were necessary to fatten them, 
and the balance used to obtain money with which to 
pay taxes. 
quantities then than now, in order to secure a sur- 
plus for sale, but be that as it may, there are many 


Perhaps corn was grown in greater 
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towns in New England which, taken as a whole, do | 


not produce anything like the quantity of corn that 
is required for home consumption. There 
many, very many, farmers, who, instead of grow- 


are 


ing what corn they require for their own use, draw 
heavily upon the market, and not because of any 
change in the line of their farming either. This 
has been brought about by a change in the line of 
feeding, that is, because of the greatly increased 
and used for 


This is not of necessity against 


amount of grain, especially corn, 
feeding purposes. 
the character of the farm, but would have its influ- 
The more concentrated 


This is 


ence in its improvement. 
the food the more valuable the manure. 
why the manure of fowls becomes so valuable; so 
if neat stock is fed largely upon grain, the manure 
is much more valuable for fertilizing purposes, and 
for this reason there are farmers who prefer to pur- 
chase corn to be turned into manure by feeding to 
animals, rather than expend much for any of the 
commercial fertilizers upon the market. It is 
found that those farms upon which grain is more 
largely fed, show an 
Wonderful stories have been told of the effect of 
manure, hauled from stables where horses were 
kept in the days of staging across the country; 
how by a top dressing of this stable manure upon 
land too wild for cultivation, timothy was made 
to grow that would reach in height the shoul- 
ders of an average man. This, of course, was the 
result of grain feeding to the horses. The same 
field can be pointed at today, which at its best 
produces only a moderate quantity of low meadow 
hay. Itis very probable that feeding grain does 
result in a double good; that of improving the 
condition of the animal, making beef, pork, milk, 
&c., and also improving the quality of the manure. 
The Hog Cholera. 

About the time of the opening of the Connecticut 
Farmers’ Convention, the intelligence came that a 
disease had attacked a drove of swine in Middle- 


increased productiveness. 


bury, and Hon. E. H. Hyde was directed to make | 


an investigation. He repaired to that place and 
found that 125 hogs had been kept upon the farm, 
that the number was reduced to forty-five, of which 
number seventeen were killed by his order. The 
disease was pronounced to be hog cholera, and has 
never prevailed to any great extent in this State. 
It is thus described by Dr. Rice of Hartford: 
“Swine plague is a specific, contagious disease, due 
always to a minute, berry shaped germ—a micro- 
coccus. It is not caused, as is often imagined, by 
improper food or water. Nor is it caused by dust 
or worms, but is always due to a virus given off by 
another diseased animal. The contagion or germ 
gains access to the body of the pig, either through 
the stomach, being taken in with infected food or 
water, or, as under certain circumstances it is car- 
ried by the atmosphere, it may be taken into the 
lungs with the infected air. Again, it may be de- 
posited by the atmosphere upon any sore or abrad- 
ed surface. A noteworthy fact in this connection 
is that the virus may be carried a long distance by 
the wind—one mile at least—and so cause an out- 
break of the disease where it has before never been 
known. Once implanted, no matter from what 
source, this germ multiplies until there is hardly a 
tissue which does not give a growing place.” Dr. 
Rice gives as aremedy. ‘The State should com- 
pel the slaughter and careful disposal of all dis- 
eased animals. This, together with disinfection of 
pens, &c., done in full knowledge of the fact that 
the virus retains its vitality for one year at least, 
and is kept alive by freezing, is the only treatment 
admissible.” The question very naturally arises, 
who shall decide when doctors disagree? Hog 
cholera is a disease that has prevailed in the West 
for years, and Dr. Navin of Indiana, who had 
many years of study and practice of the disease, 
states it has more frequently occurred among hogs 
in the field, and seldom attacks those that are con- 
fined in pens. He also has a remedy which he used 
with perfect success in his treatment of cases, even 
in the last stages of the disease. The remedy is as 
follows : . 

Take ground ginger, 4 ozs.; black antimony, 2 
ozs.; flour of sulphur, 2 ozs.; pulverized nitre, 2 
ozs.; sulphate of iron, 4 ozs.; mix, and to a large 
hog give a full teaspoonful three times a day; to a 
hog under 150 pounds a level teaspoonful, and to a 
smaller according to size. If the disease is attend- 
ed with diarrhea, add two gunces of powdered 
alum, and two ounces of white oak bark, the inner 
white bark pulverized, and if it proves obdurate, 
give one pint of melted lard, and one teaspoonful of 
spirits of turpentine. 

Dr. Johnson, a homeopathic authority, states 
that the lye made from common wood ashes, given 
in a weak solution, has saved more hogs from this 
disease, when given as a drink night and morning, 
than any other remedy. Either of the above is 
simple, and can be easily obtained, and should at 
least be held in remembrance by farmers in case 
there should arise a necessity for their use. 

Witiiam H. Yeomans. 


Columbia, Conn, 


| ant of this fact fall into many grievous errors. 
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| then not give any hay and water for some 


Selections. 


FEEDING HORSES. 


The is a vast amount of ignorance exhibit- 
ed in feeding horses. Some people feed 
their horses just when it is most convenient, 
reyvardless of the wants or necessities of the 
animal. The capacity of the horse’s stomach 
is about 16 quarts. People who are ignor- 


Those who have the care of animals should 
know something of their anatomy. To illus- 
trate—suppose a horse is fed a ration of grain, 
and then at once fed a quantity of hay, the 
hay forces the grain from the stomach only 
partially digested. Grain is richer in nitro- 
genous elements than any other food, and 
hence it follows that grain, more than any 
other food, should be fed at such a time, and 
in such a way that it will be perfectly digest- 
ed if possible, and do the animal all possible 
good. No farmer can afford to have grain go 
through his stock without serving the pur- 
for which it was fed to such stock 
There should be one time for feeding grain, 
and another for feeding hay, or other coarse 
food, and by no means should hay be fed im- 
mediately after grain, for the reason already 
stated. It is a much better way to feed the 
grain some little time after feeding hay, and 


pose 


time at least. It is the office of the stomach 
to digest the nitrogenous parts of the food, 
and as grain, such as corn or oats, contains 
four or five times as much nitrogen as the 
same amount of hay, it is quite important 
that grain should be longer subject to the ac- 
tion of the gastric juices than any other food. 
These are but a few of the seemingly unim- 
ortant things that those having the care of 
iorses should always remember. Never 
crowd the stomach of the horse, or try in any 
way to hasten the functions of digestion. f 
the crowding process should ever be indulged 
in, then it is advisable to let the grain crowd 
the hay, or force the hay from the stomach 
into the intestines of the animal, instead of 
reversing it and driving the grain from the 
stomach only partially digested. A team 
that works regular hours every day, has a time 
for feeding in the morning and at night, and 
usually an hour for this purpose at noon, so 
that any elaborate method of feeding a horse 
must necessarily be confined to gentlemen's 
horses. Yet the suggestions I have offered 
may be of use to the plebian work horse. 
When the time for feeding is limited, the 
grain should be fed last, and in this way the 
greatest amount of good can be derived from 
it 

There is still another thing of importance 
in the care of horses, and I mention the mat- 
ter with great reluctance, for the reason that 
no farmer owning and having the care of in- 
telligent horses should have to be told how 
necessary to good health it is that every- 
thing about the horses, and more especially 
about the feed-box and manger, should be 
perfectly neat and clean. It is too often the 
practice for the attendant to empty the meas- 
ure of grain into the feed-box without even 
looking to see if the box is in a condition for 
the horse to eat out of. If the horse does 
not eat his grain clean, the box should be 
cleaned out before another feed time. There 
is no animal more fastidious than the horse, 
and if a little grain is left in the box, time 
after time, it soon begins to decay, and offends 
the horse’s sense of taste and smell. For the 
same reason, the hay-rack should not be 
crowded full of hay every time the horse is 
fed ; give but a small feed of hay at any time, 
and it will thus be always fresh, and the 
horse will eat it much better. 

Take better care of the horse and he will 
serve you better.—Cor. Canada Globe. 





How rr 1s Donr.—In order to utilize in 
the garden the waste from the house at the 
least expense, first purchase a barrel of un- 
slacked lime, then take an empty barrel and 
begin by putting in it a layer of soil or ashes, 
and then the waste from the house, everything 
that dog or cat will not eat. Keep this de- 
caying vegetable matter covered with an inch 
of soil or ashes, using coal or wood ashes. 
Once a week in winter, and oftener in sum- 
mer, cover with lime, say half an inch. The 
lime will be slacking, of course, and should 
be kept dry, but as lime retains its virtue a 
great while, the one barrel will last a year or 
more, according to the waste kept. 

If starting this experiment in the autumn, 
early in the spring empty the contents of the 
barrel into the garden beds, cover with coal 
ashes, if the soil is not already deep enough, 
and spade it in. Should the soil be deep and 
good, the compost can be used without the 
ashes, then, when the weather is right, put it 
on the plants.—Z. V., in Vick'’s Magazine. 





Tue receipts of milk at the Short Falls creamery 
in Epsom, N. H., in September were 4630 cans, 
from which 3591 pounds of butter were made. 
The milk netted the farmers 234 cents acan. The 
production of the creamery during the six months 


A CORNER ON HEREFORDS. 





The breeders of Hereford cattle in this 
country have, in their wisdom or folly, pro- 
posed to raise the fee for entering all import- 
ed animals of that breed in the American 
Hereford herd book to $100. The object of 
this movement among breeders and importers 
appears to be to place restrictions on future 
importations, and thereby prevent others from 
spllodine breeding herds from England and 
Canada. They propose to establish a new 
form of protection without appealing to Con- 
gress to pass a lawon the subject. ‘They con- 
template forming another trade-union. In 
other words, they have resolved to make a 
coruer on the breed of animals they are rais- 
ing and selling. Although there is no duty 
on animals imported into this country for 
breeding purposes, the cost of bringing them 
here is considerable. The ocean passage of a 
bull or heifer is about $75, and the attend- 
ance on shipboard, railway transportation, 
and quarantine expenses amounts to as much 
more. Probably any American breeder de- 
siring to import a Hereford bull or cow would 
gladly give $300 to have the animal safely 
removed from the place where it qggs he 
to his breeding establishment. If wa. ight 

1) is added for registry in tj to this sum 
Bi ra herd book, the entire © American 
Here animal would amount tPst of import- 
ing the Sstry fee will serve This 
large mgi -norting animals /discourage per- 
sons from im, vive those ~“ It is apparent- 
ly designed to , ho now have large 
herds of Herefords a monopoly in the business 
of raising and selling them. If they choose 
to combine for the purpose of establishing and 
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regulating prices, they will derive great ben- 
efit from the large registry fee, which will help 
enrich the association that publishes the herd 
books. This $100 fee will operate like a duty 
on imported animals. It will protect those 
who imported Hereford cattle several years 
ago, and prevent competition in the fut 

The history of Hereford cattle in this coun- 
try is peculiar. The breed has long been a 
favorite one in Great Britain, and many fruit 
less attempts were made to make it popular 
in this country. Some forty years ago the 
late Wm. H. Sotham brought a considerable 
number of Herefords to the United States, 
and endeavored to convince our breeders and 
stock-raisers of their superiority. As Short- 
horns and Devons were then the fashionable 
cattle, he succeeded in making few converts. 
His enterprise in importing Herefords was 
a financial failure. His missionary labors, 
however, were not all in vain. Hon. Sanford 
Howard of Michigan, and a few others, be- 
came convinced that the Herefords possessed 
points of excellence not found in any of the 
beef-producing breeds. The articles written 
by them in agricultural reports and newspa- 
pers were in the nature of prophesies. They 
declared that they were the coming beef-pro- 
ducers of the country. But the advocates of 
Hereford cattle were few in number and poor 
in purse. They could not establish large 
herds, nor make fine displays at agricultural 
fairs. It was not till wealthy breeders, like 
Messrs. Miller and Culbertson, became inter- 
ested in Herefords, that much attention was 
given to them. They were enthusiasts, and 
had the means to procure many of the finest 
specimens of the breed that could be obtain- 
ed. They established breeding 
ments, and made exhibits at the leading cat- 
tle shows, and published many articles con- 
cerning the merits of the breed of cattle that 
had long been popular in England. Sooner 
than most expected, Herefords became the 
formidable rival of the Shorthorns. ‘The de- 
mand for them on the part of the proprietors 
of ranges and ranches became very large, and 
at present it is hard to supply it at reasonable 
prices. 

It may be true that there are finer Here- 
fords in the United States than in Great Bri- 
tain. Indeed, our breeders claim that they 
purchased and brought here the best speci- 
mens of the breed. It may also be true that 
our breeders are as intelligent and skilful as 
those of any country in the world. Still it is 
possible that we can not keep up the standard 
of any of our breeds of animals without im- 
porting some from countries where the breeds 
were established. Perhaps there is something 
in the climatic conditions or productions of a 
country that favors the development of the 
characteristics of certain breeds of cattle, 
horses, sheep, and pigs. Prof. Brown, of the 
Ontario Agricultural School, believes that this 
is the case. He thinks the Clydesdale horse 
would not have been produced outside of 
Scotland, and that Devon, Shorthorn, and 
Hereford cattle owe their points of excellence 
to peculiarities of the soil and climate of the 


ire, 


establish- 


places were they originated. Ile thinks that 
Great Britain will continue to be the place 


where the best specimens of the breeds devel- 
oped there will be obtained. 

If this is the case, it is unwise to shut the 
door against English cattle or to charge a 
large price for passing through it. The Ilcre- 
fords have not been in this country 
enough to determine whether they will retain 
all their points of excellence here. Some olb- 
servers ose come to the conclusion that in 
most parts of the country the Jerseys do not 
retain the valuable milking qualities they have 
on their native island. The Ilereford breed- 
ers in this country may have secured the best 
specimens to be found in England, but it does 
not follow that they will have the best speci- 
mens twenty years hence. Even now they 
are fond of stating that the leading animals 
in their herds are imported, and they ordin- 
arily demand a very large price for them on 
that account. 

Evidently the Hereford breeders have not 
taken a course that will serve to render their 
cattle popular. There is a strong prejudice 
in this country against monopolies of every 
kind. People who despise transportation and 
manufacturing monopolies will not approve of 
breeding monopolies. ‘There may be a revolt 
against the rulings of the association that con- 
trol the entries in the American Ilereford herd 
book. Another set of importers and breed- 
ers of Hereford cattle may establish a new 
herd book, the fee for entry being only enough 
to meet the expenses of the editor. There 
are two Clydesdale associations in Scotland, 
and two herd books for recording the pedi- 
grees of Guernsey cattle. If the fee of 3100 
required to register an animal in the Hereford 
herd book results in raising the price of all 
these animals to that extent, as some suppose 
it will, the owners of cattle who want bulls to 
use in improving the quality of their herds, 
will be likely to purchase Shorthorns in pref- 
erence to Herefords, for the reason that they 
can be obtained much cheaper.—Chicago 
Times. 


long 





GROUND BONE. 





Poultry raisers should not neglect to use 
sufficient raw bone, either crushed or in the 
form of meal. It contains lime, as do also 
oyster shells, but it also contains animal mat- 
ter which is of great value. Bone when 
burnt is of comparatively little value over 
oyster shells, but when crushed or ground 
raw, supplies value peculiar to itself. All 
classes of poultry are extremely fond of it. 
Care should be taken to have it pure and 


sweet. It is good for all classes and ages of 
poultry. For young chicks it should be used 


in the form of meal, mixing a small quantity 
two or three times a week with their soft 
feed, say one quart to a bushel of corn meal. 

For young turkeys it is almost indispensi- 
ble, to prevent leg weakness. At about the 
time of their ‘‘shooting the red,” when their 
health becomes established and they grow 
apace, the development of their frames and 
legs requires a more liberal assimilation of 
material than can be afforded by the usual 
articles of food. It is well to begin to mix a 
little bone meal with the feed of small tur- 
keys, and from the time they are four weeks 
old it can be used freely. 

No injurious effects will follow, for it is 
nutritious, and especially it supplies material 
to rapidly develop and strengthen the bones 
of the legs. All raisers of young turkeys 
know that leg weakness is one of the evils to 
which they are exposed, and this is a natural 
and excellent preventive ; and here is one of 
the many cases where prevention is far better 
than cure. Brahma and other Asiatic chicks, 
for the same reason, are greatly benefited by 
its use. 

Raw bone has been proved by analysis to 
contain every part of an egg—white, yolk, 
and of course shell. It should be constantly 
kept in a special place in the pen or apartment 
of ~~ hens, as they will consume large 

uantities of it, and it goes chiefly to egy pro- 

uction. Granulated is the best form in 
which to place it before adult fowls, and in 
this shape it keeps fresh longer than when 
ground into meal. Bone is one of the prin- 
7. ingredients in the composition of most 
of the ‘‘egg foods” in the market.— American 
Poultry Yard. 





First-ciass Baldwin > % were recently sold 
at auction in East Jaffrey, N. H., for 77 cents a 
barrel. In Rockingham county farmers are pay - 








since it was established is ten tons. 


25 cents apiece for barrels for fruit purposes. 
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three years has been greatly worried about | difference about the sight. 
his troubles. He passed an examination | blind if the other is clear-sighted. 


One horse can go 
If the 


TRICKS ON THE TRACKS. 





PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, BY 


DARLING & KEITH, 


life insurance policy. 
land, and was fifty-nine years old. 


three weeks ago, before three doctors, for a 
He was born in Rut- 


horse is to be used for riding to saddle, be 
careful that he is not near-sighted, for he will 
throw you sooner or later. The reason why 
a near sighted horse shies is very simple,” the 


Dangers From Which Engineers Save the 
Public and Themselves. 





(The Railway Review.) 





Goneral Items. 


wae minister of Denmark 
ednesday afternoon. Two 


house of the Danish Parliament has unanimously 


A young printer attempted to assassinate the 


in Copenhagen last 

shots were fired 
neither of them taking effect, however. The would 
be assassin was immediately arrested. The upper 











34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Advertisements, Ist insertion, 19 cts. per line. 
Each subsequent insertion, 8 ‘ 

Rusiness Notices, first “ 6 6 
Fach subsequent “s 9° «+ & 

Reading Matter Notices, ...80 * ‘ « 


Advertisements must be sent in as early in the week 
on Tuesday, to seoure insertion. 

Advertisers are charged for the space occupied in 
solid nonpareil measure. 

Transient advertising must be prepaid. 

Cuts inserted without extra charge. 

No advertisement inserted for less than one dollar. 

Special terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 

@@ The above are net prices for all advertising leas 
ban $100 in amount. 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 

The following gentlemen, who are authorized Agents 
tor the New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 
soribers and collections in the following Counties in 
New England :— 

G. W. NYE, . « » « © © © © » WORCESTER, Co., Ms. 
F. W. CHEEVER,... « « « WINDSOR Co. VT. 


M. P. RICHARDSON, . . . WASHINGTON and 
ORANGE Cos., VT. 


. PeNosscorT and 
ARoosTOOK Cos., ME. 
LESTER BARNES, . «e+ » PLYMOUTH Co., Ms. 

Subscribers are requested to forward their subscrip- 
tions without waiting for the Agent to call. 
on their label will always show how far they have 
paid up. 


A. W. WINGATE,....- 





OUR CLUBBING LIST. 

Our subscribers, who are desirous of taking one or 
more of the leading periodicals, will find it for their 
advantage to arder them in connection with the FArR- 
MER, and thus secure a material reduction in price. 

In the following list, the figures show the price of 
the magazine or paper and the weekly NEw ENGLAND 
FARMER, postage paid on both publications. 


North American Review ....+ see ee-e 26 10 
Atlantic Monthly 2... s6eeeeeee tee 08 535 
Harper’s Monthly ... 66 eee eee eevee § 35 
“ Weekly. ws ec vevsecves eceee 535 
“ Bazar, (weekly,) ...s6+ee«-s e 5 35 
Lippincott’s Magazine... 6. +e eee eevee 415 | 
Godey’s Ladies’ Book CCCP CKO ees oe oe BH 
Peterson’s Magazine. ..+seeeeeeeseeed 3 50 
Arthur’s Home Magazine ...++e+seeeeeee 4 3 60 
I Conteet<-cc 4 & 604 oe OOF ES ° 5 60 | 
Bullou's Monthly Magazine ... + +++ . 3 30 
American Agriculturist . 2... +++ 6s eee B10) 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet .... 6+ ee eee + « 300} 
Littell’s Living Age, (weekly,) . «+++ see. 910 | 
Popular Science Monthly . 2. e+e eee eee 6 2% 
Cottage Hearth... ee eee eee eee eee 3 00 | 
Juveniles | 
St. Nicholate ...ccesevers vere oe e £0 
Wide Awake,. «ss sesevsecvesece °° » 460 
Babyland ...++ eee eee eer eeeves 240 
Little Men and Women... . see eee e 280 
Our Little Ones and The Nursery ... +++ ++ 315 
Harper’s Young People... + +s eee os eT 
POSTAGE FREE.—Subscribers will bear in 


mind that the above prices inelude the cost of post- | 
age on both publications, which is paid by the pub- 


lishers. 

We cannot take any subscriptions for the above | 
publications for less than one year, and the meaey 
must in all cases accompany the order. Any 
of our subscribers who may desire one or more of the 
above, and who have already paid us for the coming 
year, can send us the balance required, (found by de- 
ducting $2.00 from the price given for both publica. | 
and we will forward promptly 
the publications desired. Subscriptions to the month- 
lies commence with January, or with the volume, 


tions, in above table, 


unless otherwise ordered. 

We can not take subscriptions to any other publica- | 
tions than those above named, nor at any reduction 
from the prices here given. | 
We cannot furnish specimen | 
copies of any publication except the FARMER. 

N. B.—Afftter receiving the first number of | 
the magazine ordered, subscribers will know that we 
have fulfilled our part of the contract, and any com- 
plaint ption, or order for change, should | 
be addressed to the publishers of the periodical 
in question and not to us. 


farmers’ Directory, 


| 

The Business Houses whose cards appear in this 
column are among the best and most reliable in the 
city. 


Specimen Copies 


of non-rece 





INSURANOE, } 





Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, MAY 1, 1885, 2490,000.90 
Surplus over Ke-Insurance,. . « + «+ » + «$280,000.00 | 
Gain in Cash Fund the past year,. . . . » 23,000.00 | 

AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. | 

Amount at risk, $27 ,600,000.00. 
Total Liabilities, @205,000.00 
Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 60 per 
ent. on 5 years, 49 per cent. on } years, and 20 per 
ent. on all others. 
cnas. A. HOWLAND, Pree’t and Treas. 

Joun G. Moore, Sec’y pro tem 7 | 


AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, | 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c., 


26 Blackstone Street, Boston. 


Avos Keyes. FRED. L. KEYES. CHAS. A. KEYES. 
ESTABLISHED 1856. 
wm. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 
FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Rutter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
Country Consignments Solicited. 
2! Blackstone St., under New England House, 





Vax. F. BRooKs. BOSTON. CuHas. O. BROOKS. 
Heneval Mntelliqence. 

PERSONAL. 

(en. Butler was initiated into the G. A. R. | 


it Lowell, one night last week. 
The selection is announced of Col. Henry 
Vice Presidents of | 
be held 
n next year. | 
Lawrence Brainerd, formerly of St. Albans, | 
who was recently abducted from Manitoba, | 


S. Russell as one of the 


American Exhibition to in Lon- 


has returned to Winnipeg, where he has been | 
terviewed by a Boston Journal correspond- 
Ile says he has been maliciously perse- | 

ted, and expects to pay all his debts before 


‘rof. Tyndall has written a letter in which 


says: ‘England has been governed by a 

. but irresolute group of men who ad- 

ed by impulse, and retreated as if fright- 
by their own audacity.” 

ix-Governor Long of Massachusetts, and 


Senator Butler of South Carolina, delivered 
the of the Delta | 
Kappa Epsilon fraternity at Middletown, Ct., | 
the 


resses at Convention 


t week, and Julian Hawthorne read 


iweting of the subscribers to the $250,- 
in 1881 for the benefit of 
, was held in New York last week, 


() fond 


, Started 
Gen. Grant 
{ter discussion it was voted that the in- 
ome be paid to Mrs. Grant during her life- 
Grant's 
fund be 


Gen. 
the 


ime; after her decease, to 

dren, and at their decease 
stributed to their descendants. 
lhe daughter of Secretary Bayard hada 
She and her fath- 
took a to Cabin John 


lve. Miss Bayard, who is a daring horse- 


row escape on Sunday. 
horseback ride 
man, turned her horse-down the steep 
the bed of the stream. Pre- 
imably, the horse stumbled and unseated 

rider, for in a few moments he appeared 


bank toward 


wnward, clinging to one side of the bridle. 
l{er riding habit bad caught on the pommel 
the saddle, but her presence of mind in 
ging to the bridle, kept her head clear of 
Her father and several other 
‘ons caught the horse and rescued her 
im her perilous position. She was un- 

1, and did not display the least fear. 


iarmed, 


ground. 


John B. Page, Ex-Governor of Vermont, 
lied very suddenly in Rutland, on Saturday 
morning at Ile caught cold 
while in Boston attending the meetings of the 
American Board of Missions, which resulted 


iY pne umonia, 
! 


five o'clock. 


He was a very prominent 
in Vermont, and well known in financial 
“ircles in Boston and New York. He was 
lown Representative many times, and State 
lreasurer during the war, Governor of the 
State, and President of the Rutland Railroad 
‘or many years. He was cashier of the Rut- 
land National Bank before he was twenty 
years old, and was afterward elected Presi- 
' At one time he was considered worth 
%900,000, but his financial troubles began 
three years ago. The Clements succeeded in 
ejecting him from the Presidency of the Rut- 
land Railroad, alleging he was responsible for 
the deficit then existing in the treasury. A 
Suit Was begun last Spring, the railroad vs. 
Page, to recover said deficit. The trial last- 


mar 


dent. 


ed for eight weeks, and the verdict was one 


surgeon continues. ‘Of all animals, the 
horse is the most gentle, and even timid. 
sees a strange object, and his susceptible 
mind magnifies it into a monster that is going 
to destroy bim. 
the roadside in the night is a ghost, and an 
old woman in the ditch is a dragon. Every 
horseman knows that if you drive the animal 


Mr. Albert W. Gray of Middletown, Vt., a 
prominent and useful citizen, died on Mon- 
day at the age of seventy-five, or thereabouts. 
His grandfather was killed in the War of the 
Revolution. The deceased was the inventor 
of a corn-sheller, a machine to make wrought 
iron nails, (which is said to have been the 


He 


A piece of white paper at 


gineers are a 


One who is accustomed to railwa 
ing, can scarcely realize how much 
pendent for safety upon the engineer. Add- 
ed to the responsibility of their station, en- 

Se in constant danger of acci- 
dents caused by the tricks of jealous rivals. 

This rivalry, it is said, sometimes prom 
to the doing of utterly mean tricks. 


A Nickle 


travel- 
eis de- 


The date | 


English cattlemen, I should judge, are not of 
| my opinion. 


| 
| investing much money in our country this 
| year, but that is where they have made a mis- 
| take.” 

| 


| 
| 


| to note the auction sale of farm property at Marl- 
| fixed, but the present sale offers an excellent op- 
| dortunity for inspecting the real estate, and form- 
| farm, before the crops are removed. 


| has no superior in the State. 
| fine one, and its product is famous among fruit- 


| nually, with no expense except for conducting wa- 
| watered, if desired. 


| cold water supplies the stock with flowing water, 
| at the stables, and yields a large surplus, sufficient 


| Colony Railroad, bordering the farm, with the 
Junction Station within three minutes’ walk, gives 


| in one 


jator. M. 


| ticultural novelties he has seen, as follows: 


| bore grapes or hops. 
| quite young, and all its branches but two are 


| grow, but these two branches are trained 


| or thirty feet long, and were nowhere more 


| for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, 
after having tested its wonderful curative powers 
| in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 


| recipe, in German, French, or English, with full 
| directions for preparing and using. 


| are no less than 20,000 men and boys out of em- 


| of the supply. 
| 








dollar and costs 


» Mr. Page for the past 


which his name is prominently associated. 
He held every office in the gift of his fellow- 
townsmen, was in the Legislature in 1866 and 
1867, and was one of the Rutland County 
Representatives in the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1857. 





Tur Western Carrie Business. — Mr. 
W. A. Paxon, the Western *‘cattle-king,” in 
a recent communication to the Chicago Jnfer- 
Ocean, says of the business of stock raising 
on the Western plains, that it is now on such 
a basis ‘‘that a man must have money as well 
as luck, to do well in it. In other words, it 
| has passed under the control of big compa- 
nies, and there is at present but one owner 
Last 
year was a bad one because of the deprecia- 
tion in prices, but I believe that we have now 

reached bottom, and that the reaction will 
| soon be felt. At least I have been playing it 
| that way. I have bought over 40,000 cattle, 
| in three herds, on the strength of my opinion. 
| It may happen that I have gone in a year too 
soon, but I feel that I have only gone in in 
time to take advantage of the rise next year. 


where a few years ago there were forty. 





Anyway, they have not been 





GENTLEMEN Of leisure desiring a country farm 
home, retired, yet easily accessible, or young men 
intending to make farming a business, will do well 


Farn- 
The farm will be sold later, at a time not yet 


boro, Mass., advertised in this issue of the 


ER. 


ing acorrect judgment of the capabilities of the 
For location, 
natural resources and productiveness, this farm 
The buildings are 
new and well planned, and the house is rendered 
extremely attractive by its surroundings of lawn 
and nobleelms. The orchard is an exceptionally 
men; 500 barrels of choice fruit have been gathered 
this season. An irrigated meadow of twenty-five 
acres yields two to three crops of English hay, an- 


The whole farm could be 
A never-failing spring of pure, 


ter through the ditches. 


for cooling milk. 

Marlboro, only a mile distant, with its 12,000 in- 
dustrious inhabitants, gives as good a home mar- 
ket as can be found in New England, while the Old 


excellent shipping facilities, trains reaching Boston 
hour. Trains leave the B. & A. Railroad 
Station in this city at 7 and 11:05 a. M., returning 





APPLES, PEARS AND PEACHES ON 
VINES. 


A correspondent of the Indiana Farmer, 
writing from Paris, describes some of the hor- 


‘Walking down the garden walk, (still 
within this miniature walled fortification,) I 
saw these apple vines. Do not think it is a 
figure of speech to call them vines, for they 
were certainly genuine vines as any that ever 
The tree is taken when 
cut off. No other twigs are ever allowed to 
around a wire which is stretched parallel with 
the ground, about two feet above the ground, 
and several of these vines had grown twenty 


than an inch or an inch and a half thick, but 
they were loaded down with as fine fruit as I 
ever saw growing. They claim that these 
vines always bear better fruit than the trees 
do. The apples, pears and peaches usually 
grow in clusters of three together. 

‘Another freak of the horticulturist here, 
after training his peach vine on a wire, or 
against the side of a house, is to take a tree 
and flatten it out like a wall in itself. This, 
too, of course, is done while the tree is young, 
and as the branches grow they are entwined 
amongst each other, so that at last it looks 
like a big palm leaf fan, fifteen feet in diame- 
ter, and one foot thick. ‘This bears as much 
fruit as a spreading tree, and does not occupy 
one-sixth as much space in a garden.” 





Consumption Cured. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mission- 
ary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat and 
Lung Affections, also a positive and radical cure 


it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this 
motive and a desire to relieve human suffering, I 
will send free of charge, to all who desire it, this 


Sent by mail 

by addressing with stamp, naming this paper, W. 

A. Noyes, 149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
19teop40 


Business is so dull in San Francisco that there 


ployment, with the prospect that the number will 
be increased considerably before the winter is over. 
The demand for female help, however, is in excess 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25¢.,50c.& $1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25¢, 
GermanCorn Remover kil!s Corns & Buntons 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 60c, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25¢ 
BDean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, a, 


Myriaps of squirrels are crossing the Missis- 
sippi to the Arkansas shore, the tract of their mi- 
gration beginning below Memphis and extending 
twenty miles down the river. A similar phenome- 
non was observed in 1872. 

How is your back? If it aches putona H p 
Plaster. For Crick, Stitches, Rheumatism, Pains 
in the Side or Hip, Chest and Lung difficulties or 
soreness in any part, nothing equals this porous 
plaster for curing pain and strengthening. Fresh 
Hops, Burgundy Pitch and Balsams combined. 
2ie. Druggists. 

3orn cork and camphor trees grow finely in 
California, and it is believed that their cultivation 
might be made very profitable. Olive trees also 
flourish, and the number of orchards is increasing. 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 

Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 

For Pulmonary Troubles, 

T. J. McFaut, M. D., Anderson, 8S. C., says: “I 
consider Scott’s Emulsion one of the best prepa- 
rations in the market for Pulmonary Troubles. I 
have used it in my practice since 1876, and am 
well satisfied with it.” 

A NEw street has just been constructed in Ber- 
en, Norway, out of the proceeds of the liquor 
icenses. It has been appropriately named ‘Dram- 
mensveg,” or in English “Grogway.” 


G. W. Simmons & Co. say :—“If bulk of sales 
indicates revival in business, then business is alive 
all over.” But then this house is always busy, 
and they have always some novelty before the 
public. Not content with offering the cheapest 
clothing and best bargains in Boston, they have 
introduced two imported London Hansoms, which 
are at the public’s order at 25c. a fare, or 75c. an 
hour. These are the coming vehicles for Boston, 
and Messrs. Simmons & Co. deserve credit for 
their introduction. 

Pure blood is absolutely necessary in order to 
enjoy perfect bealth. Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies 
the blood and strengthens the system. 


ALMoNDs are successfully cultivated in Cali- 
fornia. A.T Hatch of Cordelia has raised 1500 
sacks from 40 acres this season, and has 40 acres 
of young trees that will bear next year. 

Tue history of Down’s Elixir is identical with 
the history of New England for the last fifty years. 
It cures coughs and colds. 5t40 


A GANG of men engaged in cleaning a sewer at 
Newark last week found an alligator domiciled 
therein. The novel occupant made good his es- 
cape. 

Know Tuyse.r, by reading the “Science of 
Life,” the best medical work ever published, for 
young and middle-aged men. 


Mvcu of the table oil consumed in this country 
is cotton seed oil, and many consider it better than 
olive oil. 


Impure Bioop.—In morbid conditions of the 
blood are many diseases; such as saltrheum, ring- 
worm, boils, carbuncles, sores, ulcers, and pimples. 
In this condition of the blood try the VEGETINE, 
and cure these affections. As a blood purifier it 
has no equal. 





Suyinc Horses are Near-SiGHTED.— 
‘Why it is that shying in horses should be 
set down to an ugly disposition I don’t know,” 
said a prominent veterinary surgeon. ‘‘It 
must be because horsemen don’t know what 
else to lay it to. The fact is that it is seldom 
met with unless the horse is near-sighted. I 
have tested scores of shying horses for near- 
sightedness, and in nearly cases found 
what I expected. And now when I am asked 
to give points on buying horses, I give this as 
one of the requisites: Never buy a horse 
which is near-sighted. There are, however, 
two exceptions to this rule. If the horse is 


first in the world,) and a horse power with 


close to the dreadful object the horse cools 
down at once. It is supposed that it is be- 
cause the horse makes a ae acquaintance 
with the object. That is true, but not in the 
sense in which it is generally understood. 
The animal has not been able to see it from a 
distance. He is near-sighted.—New York 
Sun. 





THE NEW SOUTH. 


The South is rich in everything but money. 
The people have too much land; some per- 
sons who live in poor cabins and eat corn- 
bread and bacon the year round, and part of 
the time are short of these luxuries, own 
thousands of acres of land. With so much 
land, only mere strips of bottom are culti- 
vated, and, as the saying goes here, a man can 
get a living by working two months in the 
year. The next plentiful thing to land, is 
leisure. 

There is more leisure taken by one farmer 
in the South than by twenty farmers in the 
North and West. Consequently, there is 
little grown for sale, except tobacco and cot- 
ton, and little for use; for Western bacon, 
Northern butter and flour, Northern or West- 
ern clothing, hardware, ploughs, wagons, and 
most of the other necessaries of life, are 
brought in, and money sent out in exchange. 
Whereas pork, butter, flour, and all sorts of 
provisions, wool, fruit, and all sorts of timber 
manufactures, might be shipped away in large 
quantities, or at least made for home use, and 
the money kept in the country which now goes 
out so freely as to keep every one poor, and 
compel them to live on credit. 

Every day the railroads are bringing in 
Western and Northern farmers by scores, and 
these men are apt to see the wealth hidden 
under the rough and unattractive surface of 
the country. They see the rich soil, they en- 

joy the fine climate ; they don’t see the veno- 
mous snakes, the bitterness of spirit, and the 
preponderance of the negroes, which foolish 
and untruthful persons have said so much 
about falsely; but if it were not for a few 

physical features of the country, the absence 
of good farming, the poor houses, the scarcity 

of stock, and the want of barns, they would 

not know they were traveling so far from 
home, and would find no difference between 

the people here and their neighbors North or 
West. 

Scores of farmers in North Carolina have 

said to me, ‘‘we want your people to come 

here and show us how to work; we want to 

learn; we have plenty of room; there is noth- 

ing to hinder; all the old differences are 
gone; slavery is got rid of, and we are glad 

of it; it is the greatest relief in the world to 
have gotten rid of the care of it, and we are 

far better off as it is, than with the old sys- 

tem of labor. As a rule, the negroes are 

good laborers, and with a good employer, 

who will show them how to work, and will 

pay them regularly, they can be made far 

better than they are.”——American Agricultu- 

rist. 





THE POTATO. 

Year after year, the annual Show presents 
us with fresh varieties of the potato, says the 
London Standard. Some are notable for be- 
ing early, others for being healthy. One is 
warranted to be invariably mealy, a second 
to be delicately flavored. None of them are 
without merit, though so exacting have the 
connoisseurs become, that, though forty-one 
new varieties were tested last autumn only 
four came up to the standard of excellence 
which entitled them to certificates of merit. 
This year 1700 dishes were on view, one per- 
son exhibiting twenty-four distinct varieties, 
and, though some rival growers were less suc- 
cessful, their magnum bonums were as big 
and as good as ever, their regents and dal- 
mahoys, and champions and skerry blues, and 
early dons, and Mona's Prides, all that they 
ought to be. 

Amid such a profusion of forms one can 
imagine the amazement with which Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh would survey the endless shapes 
that the ‘‘battata” that he first planted in 
Ireland, has assumed in 300 years. 
torian and the botanist have still to settle the 
native country of the potato, and the first in- 
dividual who brought it to our shores. The 


that given by Gerard in 1597, and as this 
father of English botanists dedicates the 
second edition of his ‘‘Catalogus” to Raleigh, 
it is evident that he regarded him as _ entitled 
to the credit of bringing to our shores ‘‘a 


For a long time there were prejudices 
against it among the people at large, and in 


last century, the plant was shunned. It was 
supposed to be unwholesome, and to have 
properties of even more compromising charac- 
ter. 

It never displaced the oat as the mainstay 
of the north, and it is well that it did not. 
For wherever it has been extensively grown, 
there the people have learned to depend upon 
it, and have in consequence sunk into a lazy, 
listless condition, only varied every now and 
again by famine, when their staple crop fails. 
Buckle, it may be remembered, attributes to 
the potato much of the misery of Ireland; 
and perhaps it may be affirmed in general 
terms, thata country is prosperous in pro- 
portion to the limited extent it depends upon 
the potato for its subsistence. When a peo- 
ple obtain food with ease, they cease to exer- 
cise their wits, and sink into semi-barbarisin, 
and when Nature denies them sufficient nutri- 
ment, much the same result follows. A mid- 
dle course between ease and ceaseless toil, is, 
therefore, the one most favorable to progress. 





THE AMERICAN SHOW IN LONDON. 


The American Exhibition to be opened in 
London, May 1, 1886, if properly managed, 
should result in great commercial and social 
benefits to both peoples. It will bring before 
the British purchaser the products of the 
American manufacturers, and it will give to 
the casual visitor a comprehensive view of 
the resources and progress of the United 
States. The British Colonial Exhibition will 
be in progress at the same time, and the visit- 
ing Briton will have an opportunity to com- 
pare the working of colonialism with that of 
independence. As the offshoot of British in- 
stitutions the United States possess a claim 
on the attention of the British politician, and 
the opportunity for studying the comparative 
rates HH development of the same race under 
the colonial and under the national form will 
not be lost. But to the practical Briton the 
great inducement will be the opportunity to 
compare American manufacturing methods 
with those followed in Great Britain. 

All these good results depend upon the 
efficiency of the management of the exposi- 
tion and the degree of interest by American 
manufacturers which can be evoked. Recent 
changes in the management of the exhibition 
will have a tendency to give Americans great- 
er confidence in the enterprise, for it cannot 
be disguised that many of our citizens looked 
askance upon it so long as the management 
suggested memories of the ill-fated and mis- 
managed Foreign Exhibition in Boston. 

The exhibition opening May 1, it behooves 
those intending to make exhibits to bestir 
themselves onl to acquaint themselves with 
the benefits likely to arise from their partici- 
pation. The officers of the exhibition com- 
pany now in this country being busily en- 
gaged in promoting the enterprise, it is to be 
hoped that their efforts will meet with a ready 
response from our manufacturers and business 
men.— Transcript. 





KeerpinG Graprs.—A lady who has for 
several years kept a considerable quantity of 
grapes through the winter, makes the follow- 
ing note in reference to it: 

Grapes should be picked and allowed to 
stand three or four days, then sorted and put 
into small-sized or eight-quart baskets, and 
hung up ina cool, dry cellar. Thin-skinned 
varieties, such as Brighton, Concord, and 
Rogers’ 44, or Herbert, should be eaten be- 
fore Christmas. Rogers’ 4, 9, and 15, re- 
spectively, Wilder, Lindley and Agawam, 
and also Salem, are all good keepers. Wild- 
er, Agawam and Salem, we ate, the last of 
May, in 1884.— Vick'’s Magazine. 





A Bic Barn.—A pretty elaborate as well 
as extensive structure is the barn of George 
V. Forman, now nearly completed, near 
Olean, N. Y. It is 264 by 46 feet in size, is 
placed upon a substantial, stone foundation, 
with four or five feet of space under the floor 
and numerous windows in the walls for pur- 

ses of ventilation. It will be as warm as a 
red as it hasa heavy plank floor and is 
sided and ceiled with fine pine lumber. There 
are 27 capacious windows in each side, with 
large ornamental ones in front. At both ends 
and in the centre is an ornamental tower, 
which serves as a ventilator. 





t@ Mr. George Drummond, a Windsor, 
Me., farmer got his hand caught in the gear- 
ing of a cider-mill one evening last week, and 
had to stand there all night, enduring the 
most intense pain, before “his condition was 
discovered. He will lose the hand. 


te The Cabinet has finally decided to fol- 
low the traditional custom of giving out the 
reports of bureau officers and of Cabinet of- 





to have a mate, then it does not make any 
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first known figure of the ‘‘Irish” potato. is | portant. 
cow, but be allowed to suckle at stated times, 
and the udder should always be carefully 
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Scotland, even well into the middle of the | emptied 


Plate engineer, after his very first trip, was 
laid off because he had ‘‘cut out” all the bear- 
ings of his engine. He was reinstated, how- 
ever, after he proved that some rival had 
Jilled his oiling can with emery. Another 
new engineer was suspended for burning out 
the flues of his boiler. Through grief at the 
loss of his position, he died, and then a con- 
science-stricken rival confessed that he had 
put oil in the tank so that it foamed and 
showed water at the top gauge, when in reali- 
ty there was scarcely a quart in the boiler. 
These intense jealousies, together with the 
terrible anxiety incideat to their work, has a 
terribly straining effect on the nerve, and 
statistics tell us that, though locomotive en- 
gineers may look strong and vigorous, they 
are not all a hearty class. Ex-Chief En- 
gineer A. S. Hampton, Indianapolis, Ind., 
(Div. 143,) was one of those apparently 
hearty men, but he says: ‘The anxiety, 
strain and jolting, came near finishing me.” 
His sufferings localized in catarrh of the 
bladder, but he nsed Warner’s Safe Cure 
faithfully for twenty weeks, and now he ex- 
claims: ‘I anta well man.” ‘T. S. Ingra- 
ham, of Cleveland, Ohio, Assistant Chief En- 
gineer, and other prominent members, are al- 
so emphatic in its praise. 
The Locomotive Engineers’ Brotherhood 
has 17,000 members, and 240 divisions. Its 
headquarters is in Cleveland, Ohio, where 
Chief Engineer Arthur for twenty years has 
exercised almost dictatorial sway. It was or- 
ganized in August, 1863, by the employees 
of the Michigan Central. It has given nearly 
two million dollars to the widows and or- 
phans of deceased members. 


BETTER MILKERS WANTED AMONG 
BEEF BREEDS. 


It may well be doubted whether the ideal 
general-purpose breed of cattle will ever be 
developed. Breeding up to the highest beef 
standard is not likely to develop the highest 
milking qualities or vice versa, although, with 
the attributes essential to success in either 
line, great vigor and constitution, extraordi- 
nary powers of assimilation, and hence of di- 
gestion, any milch cow, when dry, will fatten 
readily, and so with their male calves. But 
fatting is only one essential of a good beef 
animal, and breeding for generations for the 
greatest flow of milk, or the richest milk, is 
not going to make animals that can compete 
with breeds that have been, for as many gen- 
erations, bred for early maturity, well mar- 
bled meat, and the most of it in the most pro- 
fitable places. Be this as it may, however, 
there is no doubt of the benefit derived from 
the cows of beef breeds being good milkers, 





adopted the policy of Prime Minister Estrupp. 
é Anglo-Turkish Egyptian convention is de- 
clared to be entirely satisfactory to the powers. 

The Pope recently wrote the Mikado of Japan, 
thanking him for the protection he had afforded 
missionaries in Japan. The Mikado has replied to 
the letter, assuring his holiness that he will con- 
tinue to protect the missionaries, and announcing 
that he will despatch an embassy to the Vatican. 

A despatch from Wady Halfa says it is believed 
that Mohammed Elker, with a large body of fol- 
lowers, intends to besiege Akasheh, and it is ex- 
pected that with this end in view he will occup 
the Mohass district. Egyptian troops are ascend. 
ing the Nile to protect Akasheh. 

The Indian contingents are being rapidly trans- 
ported to Rangoon, where the British expedition- 
ary force is being assembled for the invasion of 
Burmah. The Burmese government has been 
notified that if it does not at once come to terms 
the Indian government will proceed to smash it. 
Jude Denny, ex-United States Consul General 
at Shanghai, has accepted the position of foreign 
adviser tc the Corean government at a salary of 
$1000 a month. F 


Business Notices, 





As An Investment. 


A prominent business man said to us: “ In 
the spring my wife got all run down ana 
could not eat anything; passing your stere 
1 saw a pile 6f Hood's Sarsaparilla in tne 
window, and I gota bottle. After taking it 
a week she had a rousing appetite, and it 
did her everything. She took three bottles, 
and it was the best three dollars I ever in 
vested.” C. IL. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price, $1.00; six for $5.00. Sold by druezists. 


Marriages and Deaths. 


MARRIED. 


In Alliston, Oct. 14, by Rev. F. T. Whitman, Mr. 
Charles D. Pratt to Miss Frances C. Salomons. 
In Belmont, Oct. 21, by Rev. Amos Smith, assisted 
by Rev. S. H. Winkley, J. Raynor Edmands to Miss 
Helen L. Atkins. 
In Brewster, Oct. 20, by Rev. J. C. Lamb, Horace E. 
Brigham of Westboro’ to Miss Sadie Crocker of Brew 
ster. 
In Chelsea, Oct. 22, by Rev. C. P. H. Nason, Mr. 
Albert A. Tapley of Revere to Miss May Emma Colton 
of Chelsea. 
In Jamaica Plain, Oct. 21, by Rev. Dr. J. 
Mr. Frederick W. Tinkham of 
Nellie M. Plimpton of Boston. 
In pat Centre, Oct. 19, by Rev. Harry L. 
Brickett, Mr. Horace W. Mitchell of Lynnfield Centre 
to Miss Fannie C. Blanchurd of Stockton, Me, 
In Milford, Oct. 21, by Rev. A. A. Ellsworth of 
Braintree, Mr. Clarence Bancroft of Manchester, N. 
H., to Miss Mary Elenor Jolinsen of Milford. 
In Wareham, Oct. 22, by Rev. E. W. Culver of St. 
Albans, Vt., assisted by N. W. Everett of Wareham, 
Mr. Herbert L.. Baker of Boston to Mary A., daughter 
of Edward F. Handy, of Wareham. 





Duryea, 
Providence to Miss 





DIED. 


In Boston, Oct. 18, Mary Montague Pear, 87 yrs. 8 
mos. 

In Boston, Oct. 25, Theophilus King, 87 yrs. 5 mos. 
In Arlington, Uct. 22, Mrs. Mary Lacy, 76 yrs. 

In Auburndale, Oct. 20, Sarah E., widow of the late 
Charles Loring of Portland, Me., 76 yrs. 

In Dedham, Oct. 18, Mrs. Betsey H. D., widow of the 
late George W. Humphrey, 87 yrs. 5 mos. 

In Dorchester L8wer Mills, Oct. 21, Edwin B. Brun- 
nette, 76yrs. 3 mos. 

In Easton, Oct 23, Miss Sally, daughter of the late 
Seth Williams, 77 yrs. 

In Everett, Oct. 18, Capt. William C. Barrett, 82 yrs. 








although not primarily intended for the dairy. 
In days of yore, when the progenitors of | 
the various breeds of cattle now known were 

divided up in the various districts of England | 
and Scotland, but few districts indulged to | 
any extent in the modern luxury of dairy 

breeds and milk breeds, and bossy had to pro- 

vide both meat and milk. Under those cir- 

cumstances, many cows belonging to what are 

now regarded as distinctly beet breeds, de- 

veloped great milking qualities, and, under 

favorable circumstances, still do so. On the 

other hand, by constant neglect of the milk- | 
ing qualities of the cows, a neglect by no 
means unusual among stockmen, the necessity 
of a wet nurse to assist some highly bred 
cows in raising their calves has frequently oc- 
curred, and perhaps done more to prejudice 
some of the farmers in the vicinity against 
pure-bred stock than people imagine. 

The early maturity and future growth of 
the calf depend very largely upon tbe nour- 
ishment he gets during the first nine months 
( 
I 


of his life, and a large supply of his mother’s 
nilk is the very best food that he can have. 
The range is the only place where an abun- 
dance of milk is not desirable, and there is 
no doubt that to the smaller breeders and 
stock raisers even of beet cattle, good milk- 
‘rs are not only desirable, but important, for 
hey should at least be able to supply their 
»wn households with all the milk and butter 
needed, and to the average farmer, the steady 


o sell, even though but little, is a great help. 
n seeking to have good milkers, caretul 
handling with the first two calves is most im- 
The calves should not run with the 


stripped by a good milker after each suckling. 
A great deal depends upon the development 
of the udder and milk glands with the heifer’s 


nake, and one of the essentials to this devel- 
ypment is that the bag should be entirely 
at each milking. This the calf is 
very apt not to do, though he will at times, 
when the bag is empty worry the dam by pull- 
ing at it, and thus tend still more to discour- 
age the secretion of milk.—National Live 
Stock Journal. 





PROTECTING Roses in Wintrer.—In the 
Northern regions, lay down the rose bushes, 
and cover with evergreen boughs; in places 
where the common brake can be had, it is 
well to collect it, as it makes an excellent 
protective covering. Old leaves, of course, 
can be used for the same purpose, and there 
is nothing better, the difficulty is to get 
enough of them. First, bend down the rose 
shoots and fasten the tops to the ground with 
a peg, then draw soil up about the base as 
high as possible, and afterwards cover with 
whatever material is to be cbtained, keeping 
it in place by poles of sufficient weight to 
prevent displacement by the wind.— Vick's 
Magazine for November. 





ALL the space in the Exposition at New Orleans, 
which i open to Nov. 10, has been spoken for. 
The exhibits from Europe will be extensive. 


The World Abroad. 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DES- 
PATCHES, 


Great Britain. 


There is no English news except politics. The 
Parliamentary campaign is growing hot, and party 
feeling daily grows more bitter. Last week, the 
Queen’s son-in-law, the Marquis of Lorne, late 
Governor-General of Canada, who has offered bim- 
self as the Liberal candidate for Hampstead, went 
down to Brentford, a town seven miles west of 
London, to deliver a campaign speech. While ad- 
dressing the electors, a mob assaulted him with 
rotten eggs, and some of them, gaining the plat- 
form, smashed his hat over his head. The sup- 
porters of the Marquis rushed to his rescue, and a 
tight ensued. The Marquis beat a somewhat un- 
dignified retreat, and was followed by his support- 
ers, the Conservatives remaining masters of the 
field long enough to pass a resolution condemning 
the policy which the meeting had been called to 
support. 

Mr. John Bright's address to the electors of Bir- 
mingham refers simply to his former services, and 
makes no political allusions. Mr. Gladstone will 
speak at Edinburgh on Noy. 11th, at West Calder 
on Nov. 17th, and at Dalkeith on Nov. 2lst. Miss 
Helen Taylor, the Radical cancidate for Member 
of Parliament for Camberwell, held an election 
meeting on Monday, which broke up in a row. 

An Irish Nationalist Convention was held on 
Monday to select candidates for Parliament for 
Galway. During the progress of the meeting the 
platform gave way, and Mr. Parnell, Mr. Sexton, 
andother gentlemen who were on it, fell to the 
ground. Mr. Parnell, in a speech dwelt on the 
dangers of disunion, where there are so many pow- 
erful opposing interests. Messrs. Nolan, Sheehy, 
Harris and Foley, were selected as candidates for 
the House of Commons. 

The Economist, commenting upon the unstable 
equilibrium of the Liberal party, says the Liberals 
will doubtless win in the coming elections, but that 
their victory will not outlast Mr. Gladstone’s po- 
litical life. ‘The Radicals, says the Ecomomist, are 
mistaken in assuming too confidently that the fu- 
ture belougs to Mr. Chamberlain. Clap-trap, like 
curses, comes home to roost. Mr. Chamberlain 
has raised hopes among the ignorant classes that 
are doomed to disappointment when the awaken- 
ing day comes. Mr. Chamberlain will find it more 
difficult to induce the people to trust him a second 
time. 





France, 


A serious split in the ranks of the republicans in 
the new Chamber of Deputies is threatened, much 
to the delight of the reactionists. 

Prince Bonaparte, (Plon Plon) has issued a 
mainfesto urging all good citizens in France to u 
hold the republic. He, however, avers that the 
monarchists are determined to precipitate the state 
of revolution toward which the country is drifting. 
The sessions of the monetary conference have 
been resumed. Frauce, Italy and Switzerland 
to prolong the monetary convention with the 
adoption of a clause relating to the mode of repay- 
ment of silver coins should the Latin union be 
dissolved. The protocol will be left open until 
January for the signature of Belgium, which coun- 
try hitherto has objected to the clause. 

General de Courcey, commander of the French 
forces in Annam, telegraphs from Hanoi to the war 
office that he has defeated the Black Flags in an en- 
gagement, after three days’ fighting. 

The Madagascar campaign is not particularly 
pene oo and a recent despatch chronicles a 
serious defeat of the French forces. 

The Chauselade stone quarries at Perigueux, 
suddenly fell in on Monday, destroying a village 
situated on the ground above the pits, and killing a 
large number of persons. 


The Eastern Question. 

A fight has taken place on the frontier of Monte- 
negro between Albanian and Montenegrin troops. 
tae Albanians and six Montenegrins were 
Bulgaria is strongly fortifying Slivreitza. This 
will be the sole protection of Sofia, should Drago- 
man pass be by the Servians. Although 
the Servians have not actually crossed the Bulga- 
ria frontier, they are go Eg movements 
in readiness for an invasion of Bulgaria. The 
roads are in a bad condition from heavy rains, and 
the trans of artillery is difficult. 

The entire German press condemns Servia’s atti- 





ficers before the opening of Congress. 





JOHN Hl. PRAY, 


JH. Pray, Sons & C0. 


doing a large wholesale and retail 
business must be constantly mak- 
ing remnants and odd pieces in 
different patterns. 


as we do not propose to run again, 


close out. 
season of the year a large line of 


3 mos. 

In Framingham, Oct. 19, Mrs. Caroline Winter, 77 
Ts. 
In Linden, Oct. 22, Maria H. Sargent, 71 yrs. 8 mos. 
In Lynn, Oct. 19, Mrs, Relief, widow of the late 
Joseph Moulton, 87 yrs. 7 mos. 

In Malden, Oct. 17, Mrs. Sarah Shute, 73 yrs. 

In Marblehead, Oct. 18, Daniel Holland Norcross, 73 
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8. 
In Milton, Oct. 20, Adaline, widow of Jesse Sumner, 
79 yrs 

In Newburyport, Oct. 20, Asa Adams, 84 yrs. 3 mos. 
In Orange, Mrs. Almeda R. Howe, widow of the late 
Levi Howe of Rindge, N. H. 83 yrs. 

In South Boston, Oct. 2!, Moses Furlong, 80 yrs. 

In Worcester, Oct. 17, Dr. William Workman, 8&8 
yrs. 

In West Newbury, Oct. 19, Mrs. Mary P., widow of 
the late Peabody Llsley, 02 yrs. 6 mos. 

In Sedgwick, Me., Oct. 8, Capt. William Pert, 74 yrs. 
In South Berwick, Me., Oct. 21, Mrs. Olivia Sarah 
Hubbard, wife of the late Benjamin Nason, 91 yrs. 





£e> Persons ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the NEW ENGLAND 


the advertisement in 


FARMER. 





New Rivertisements, 


ONS & CO. 


Marked-Down 


BRUSSELS, 


It will readily be seen that a firm 


These, in con- 
nection with such other odd patterns 


we set aside at very low prices, to 
We always show at this 


marked-down Carpets, as we de- 
sire to make room for New Fall 
Patterns. As we sell only 


Standard Carpets 


we are in a position to offer the 
public real bargains, 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & GO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


B58 & 560 Washington St. 


13t32 








for mine. 


ae of 
writes: “Formerly it took the wacher- 
™.; now from 7 & m. to 10:30 a. m.” 
jew, Tex., writes: “It io a treasure. Is 
o 


I will ship a sample to those desiring an agency on a week's 
trial on liberalterms. To those without capital, who can prove 
themselves trustworthy, | will furnish machines to fill their 
orders, my money to be paid after delivery. Write for particu- 
lars. J. WORTH, Box 3632 Roston, 


5teop4t+ 








free. 





ae. OF" le 
J. & COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 
2t—Oct. Nov. 





PENNYROYAL PILLS 


“CHICHESTER’'S ENGLISH.” 
The Original and Only Genuine. 


NAME PAPER,. Chichester Chemica!’ 
em ’ 
43 "Madison Square, Philada., Pa. 


At Dreagicts. N. EB. States Trade supplied by Gee. CO, 
Good ‘& Co. Boston, Mass. 4 
1 


yit 
Principal and Interest Absolutely Secured. 
10% First Lien on Real Estate. Address MIN- 
NEAPOLIS Y 





LOAN AND SECURIT 
CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 13t#4 
Send six cents for postage, and receive 
free, a costly box of goods, which will 

help all, of either sex, to more mone 

* right away than anything else in th 
world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms mailed free. Trur & Co., Augusta, Me. ly44¥ 











a point out, is in opposition 
to the wishes of Europe, ’ 


SADDLES! SADDLES! 


200 prime Gov't McClellan Saddles, complete with 
Stirrups, Girths, ete.; original cost $18, will be sold 
at $6.00 cach for cash sent with order. If sent 
C. O. D. $2.00 must accompany order. This is the 
best lot of such saddles we have ever had, and offers a 
good chance to any one owning a horse. 

Also 300 best black Brid!es with Brass trimmed Curb 
Bit and Brass Buckles; price $2.00 each, which is 
less than half their cost. 


Sharp’s Metallic Cartridge Rifle 
Ci 


ONLY $5.00, 


Are entirely new and in perfect order and condition; 
thoroughly reliable, accurate and effective for hunting 
or target; sighted from 100 to 800 yards; weight about 
8 pounds; take 56 calibre metallic cartridges. 

No such bargain for a good Rifle ever be- 
fore offered! Cartridges which can be obtained at 
any gun store, 76 cents per box. 

These rifles were originally made for Government, 
and never used, and as they are offered at such low 
prise, it will only be sold for cash with order. Will 
ye sent to any address on receipt of post office order 
or draft for the amount. 

Slings, if wanted, 75c. additional. Bristle Swab 
Brush and Thong, 25c. Closing out at very low prices, 
a large lot of slightly shopworn 


Breech-Loading Double Guns 


Cae all makes and kinds, from lowest cost up- 
wards. Send stamp for circular. 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, 


43 107 Washington St., Boston. 


| 1pPIncorT’s MAGAZINE 


FOR 


Entirely Remodelled, and Reduced in 
Price to $2.00 per Annum, 


the authorized medium for the simultaneous 









LS&6. 


Will be 
issue of the choicest stories, essays, and sketches by 
the best English authors, and will also number among 
its contributors some of the most popular names in 
American literature. A new novel, by W. E. Norris, 
will run through the year, accompanied by a brilliant 
serial of New York literary and dramatic life. 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 











HARVEST DAYS. 


days, and the 





These are our harvest sales in 


each of our departments for October, 1885, will be 
memorable. 
Have you a Boy's Suit or Overcoat to select 


You wil! 
We 


stock the thing 


find in 
had ; 


our very 


Men’s Win 


you 


want. a thousand ter Over- 
coats last week, bought in spring from Knowles & 
Leland, but they have disappeared so rapidly that 


sizes have begun to be broken; still, if you can be 


fitted, there are some notable bargains left. Our 
Overcoat business is certainly wonderful, consider- 
ing the clemency of the weather, and the keen 
competition in trade. 

Winter Under-Clothing, Lap Robes, Hats and 
Caps, are moving in large quantities. In Hats, 
perhaps, we offer the very best trades—selling for 
$2.50 the same Hat which is retailed up-town for 





$3.50. 


But the busiest place of all is our Custom De- 


partment, where Suits and Overcoats are made to 


order only. The prices are our own—no one can 
yffer the 
name, and everybody knows what our prices are. 
If bulk 
then business is 
When 
he Cabs and Herdics in the 


of goods at the figures we 


same quality 


of sales indicates revival of business, 
all over. 

Boston, remember that all 
to our 


alive 
you come to 
city are free 


t 

patrons. Our elegant new Hansom Cabs have at- 
tracted great attention, and won deserved praise 

t Our tele- 
I 


hey are at the service of the public. 


yhone number is 935. 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


32 TO 44 NORTH ST. 


4t 
A few Special Salesmen. BES! 
WE WAY OUTFIT for framing pictures in the 
world and thousands of pictures to be framed in every 
town. Address H. B. WARDWELL, Auburn, Me. 
4t44 








PARE MARK 


. 


) 
oy 





TRADE MARK. 


OAP 


PAYS NO 
FANCY PROFIT 


But is an original compound, 
made from the PUREST 
STOCK, and is sold by the 
makers and dealers nearer the 
cost of production than any 
other Laundry Soap in the 
market. See that you get this 
Soap, and not accept any of 
the numerous imitations that 
pay the grocer more money 
to recommend. The word 
WELCOME and the Clasped 
Hands are on every bar. 


lsleopZo6 














WE HAVE IT! 
UST THE THING FOR HAR TIMES. 


° Agents and housekeepers send address with 
stamp, for descriptive catalogue of the most wonder 
ful time, labor and money saving household invention 
of the day, for every day use in every household; re 
duces the woman’s work fully one-half. Agents can 
easily make from $3.00 to 25.00 per day. Address at 
once, H. C. ROWELL & CO., Rutland, Vt. 
Mention N. E. FARMER. 








Takes the lead, does not corrode like tin or iron, nor 

decay like shingles or tar compositions, easy to apply, 

strong and durable at half the cost of tin. Is also a 

SUBSTITUTE for PLASTER at Half the 

Cost. CARPETS and RUGS of same, double 

wear of oil cloths, Catalogues and samples yrea 
W. H. FAY & CO., CAMDEN, N. J. 





4t42 
ANTE An active Man or Woman in 
every county, to sell our goods. 
Salary $75 per Month and expenses. Canvass- 
ing Outfit and Particulars Freer. STANDARD 
SILVEK-WARE CUO., Boston, MAss. 26137 


SHOPPING 


in Boston by a lady of experience, 





good taste, etc., without charge. 
For circulars and references address Mrs. A. L. BAT- 
TLES, P. O. Box 1358, Boston, Mass. 13t39 


Farmers, Manufacturers, Contractors, 
ND EMPLOYERS GENERALLY, SUP- 
plied with men and women, boys and girls, of 
ood character and capability for every sort ot work. 
o charges. INDUSTRIAL AID SOCIETY, 
5t40 Chardon St., Boston. 


To introduce them, we 
Bic OFFER. will Give Away 1000 
Self-Operating Washing Machines. If you want 


one send us your name, P.O. and express office 
atonce. The National Co., 2 Dey St,, N. Y. 
26t34 














Oldest herd in America—Choicest 


HOLSTEIN stock — Lowest prices. Cows, 


yearlings, bull and heifer calves always on hand. 
Stockh aafely shipped anywhere. Houghton 
Farm, Putacy, Vt. (Windham Co.) 


BOYS, GIRLS 


weekly, THE STATE 
and particulars, address 
3th: THE STATE, Boston, Mass. 


APPLES---APPLES---APPLES! 


Consignments received for sale upon advantageous 
terms, by 


HENRY THEAKSTONE, 


Fruit and General Commission Merchant, 
1736 LIVERPOOL, England, 


HELP FURNISHED, as'singic hands’ ape 
ity. 














And others, can earn 
$10 a week, by taking 
§ subscriptions to the new 
For extra inducements, 








With our contracts and the essed times, 
Farmers can t winterservice, save dollars, and have 
time to read, think of i says . ane 
prove. CHARLES T. PARSONS, Agt. 
Northampton, Mass. 52049 


PATENTS 


Inventors Guide. 





THOS. P. SIMPSON, Washing- 

ton, D.C. No pay asked for pa- 

tent until obtained. wa 
it 


Name, etc. Perfumed Cards & Prize 
BROS, Clinteaville, Conn. 








SE the boss Zinc and Leather Interf Boots 
and Collar Pads. They are the best. 





OCTOBER 31, 1885, pid ge 





- POULTRY 


SUPPLIES. 





We are New England Agents for 


Fine Ground Sea Shells, for Poultry, 


A new article, worthy of the Poultry Raiser’s attention. The musele and shell are ground together, making 
Food and Shell combined. Promotes health and increases the quantity of eggs. 
We are offering pure ground BEEF SCRAPS lower than can be obtained of any other house. 
Buckwheat, Barley, Rejected Wheat, Screenings, Sunflower, Oyster Shells, Chicken 
Bone. Plain and Mixed BIRD SEED, both in bulk or package. 





Agricultural Tools, Se 


71 Clinton, 


Cc. H. THOMPSON & CO., 


eds and Wooden Ware, 


SO and 82 So. Market Sts. 





We have sold several, and in each case we have b 


NATIONAL REVERSIBLE SULKY PLOW. 


AHEAD OF ALL OTHER MAKES. 


een obliged to put one 





Fruit Ev 
Very Low 
BLANCHARD’S ASH SIFTE 


Prices.----Send 


aporators. 
For Circular. 
RS, Stove and Furnace Sizes. 





DUTCH KFLOW 


Beautiful Flowers in Winter and 


Flowe 


to all who apply, our Fine ly Illustrated 


STRAWBERRY. 


Sent free 


MONT 


zg 
We are now ready to receive orders for spring delivery. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES, all kinds. 


ERING BULBS, 


Early Spring. Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, 
r Seeds. 
Fall Catalogue, containing lithograph of the BEL- 





PARKER 


No. 49 


& WOOD, 


No. Market St , Boston. 





ALKER 







Best, most 


bing. Can be 









the only Wash 


Circulars free, We refer to editor of this paper. 


Has no rival, the on 


in a moment. 
lady or child can do the work 


~ = THE BEST 


_ WASH 


arranted 5 years, satisfacti: 


m guaranteed or money refunded. The 
Durable Washer In the world. 
that will wash perfectly clean without rub. 
used in any sized tub, or shifted from « ne tub to another 
So simple and easy to operate the most delicate 
Made of Galvanized Iron, and 
ver in the world that has the Rubber Bands on the 


Efficient, a 






Rollers, which prevent oe Seesin < f buttons and injury to clothes, 
AGENTS WANTED fect sre Se. 25 ues 88-00. 


brated KEYSTONE WRINGERS at Manufacturers’ lowest prica 
ddress 


WASHER CO., Erie, Pa 





ECLI 


Sle + Fae! 








p tray ittuir, built to be auctioned off for wh 
much as another. We 
Our Warehouse is the | 
materials are kept constantly on hand. 

ill ion guaranteed to patrons. Large Ra 
Power, with all necessary machinery supplied. @-Fo 


irgest 


i Satistac 















send experienced men to put up jobs h 
one East of Chicago, where Windmills, 


WHEELER’S 


PSE WINDMILL 








Bou| oir i] Is the favorite, wherever known; more honors than any 
thing of the kind ever « tructed I ok th higl award at the 
Centennial, and at four other World’s Fair t he National Ex 
hibition of Railroad Appliances. It received Fi er Medals from 
the N. E. Fair, and has taken First Prize at ever te Fair in N. I 
where it has come into working competition with other mills It has 

It ! fect mechanism 

, Stormproof, and noiseless. 

oints to impair ite efliciency, or 

© taking the most strain are of 

wrought iro machine finished. It is the 
longest 8 id Wheel Mill which stands 
square to the wi ure it of the wind when 
not at work ipse is no 


ilroad jobs filled at short 


r Circulars apy ) 


L. H. WHEELER, No. 68 Pearl Street, Boston, 








4 Grapes—Empire State and 
No Niagaras genuine wit! seal 


Mech 


Headquarters and General Agent for N 
NW. GG 


her SMALL 
Ts, and all 





old and new varieties 


Also ot 
FRUI 
GRAPES, Extra 
Quality. Warranted 
true, Cheap by mail 
Low ra 
TNlustrated FREE! 


tes to dealers 


Catalogue 


CARA Tsar eet 





A 


teop ts 
Covers eve 


k 


Bilt WT 


tte opts 


Fa mererona cures SLOCK-PDOCTOR 


alt jees and 
ject pertaining to Stock of Farm both 
+) 2 4 nes and §4 ( r 


Pg f Horse i Cattle ngra gs and ed Plats 
NOW! Exclusive Territory. Book Sheotunety without Competition. ! 
“Extracts from Agent's Report,” et uidre N. D. 


and Dr 


f A. H. Baker, ¥. S. 
i Health and Disease. t 1 


Twochart r 


armers clear $100a month AcT 
For Contidential Terms ar 


hompson Pub. Co,, St. Louis, M rNew York 


rT 





HORSE POWERS 


LATEST IMPROVEMENT 


Machines for THRESHING and CLEAN- 
ING GRAIN; also Machines for SAWING 

WOOD with Circular and 
Acknowledged Cross-Cut Drag Saws. 
by all to be o 


THE 






—_ 





considering a kt — 
49> EASY DRAFT, DURABILITY, 
QUANTITY & QUALITY of Work. 


Heise "eas A.W. GRAY’S SONS 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, Vermont. 


13t33 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


Our manufactures are fully warranted, and are un 


surpassed by any in the market. 
Lowest market prices for goods of equal quality 
SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 

F. A. Brown, Treas ly2s8 


SALEM, MASS. 


: A Casket of Silver Ware Free 


To any person who w r agent 


and send orders, G ur nearest express and I Yifice address, 
Address CONN, MANFG, CO., HARTFORD, CONN, 
L3teopso 
made. Costly outfit FREI Address | 
i) 


WORK O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine 13t39 

Our FOLDING, SELF-ADJUSTING 

AGENTS, BAG-HOLDER is worth 85.00 to eve 
rresl 


er or Miller and terms, 


rs, act ns 


FOR ALL! $5 to $8 per day easily 





ry Farmer, Tl Sample 


70 cts 


ecure territory at once 
2t43t BROWN & NEEDHAM, Wuitina, Vt. 


Real Estate---Stock. 
EXECUTOR’S SALE 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 
AT AUCTION 
IN SOUTH MARLBORO, 
NEAR THE JUNCTION, 
THURSDAY, Nov. 12th, 1885, 
At 9 O'CLOCK, A. M., SHARP, 


sold all the Personal 
O. A. HILLMAN, con 


Household Furniture, 


Glass Ware, 





Will be Property of the late 


isting of] 





Chamber Sets, Crockery and 
and Bedding; One Family Carriage, 
y, Express Wagon, Pair Double Harnesses, Side 
Saddle, Farming Implements, Hay Cutter, 


Chairs, 
Beds 








bushels Kye, 40 tons English Hay, lot Meadow Hay, 
Corn Fodder, Rye Straw. 


FOURTEEN SUPERIOR COWS, 


part new milch and part coming in during the win 

ter,) 3 very extra vearling heifers, 1 thoroughbred 

Ayrshire bull two years old. Two DRAFT HORSES, 

3 Poland China and Essex sows, with 18 pigs 5 weeks 

old, 6 ducks, ete. The stock will be sold in the after 

noon. 

N. B. By permission of the Court, the Real Estate 

will be sold at auction in a few weeks. 

TERMS OF SALE—Twenty-five Dollars and under, 

CASH. All over Twenty-five Dollars, Satisfactory 

Endorsed notes, payable [n 60 days, with interest, at 

People’s National Bank, Marlboro, Mass. 

E. A. GAY, Auctioneer. 

W. L. WEEKS, Executor, 
Marlboro, Oct. 24, 1885. 2t44 


JERSEY BULL 


YOR SALE, 2 YEARS OLD, SOLID 

color and eligible for registration. A descendant 
of “Farmer’s Glory,” that fetched $3500 at a New 
York sale. Dam a cow of great butter record. He 


is very handsome and gentle. Also Cheshire Pigs. 
Address N. L. TOBEY, Box 86, Sandwich, Mass. 


20437 


~ POLAND CHINA SWINE. 


GAIN, AS IN THE PAST SEVEN 
years, I would call the attention of progressive 
farmers to my herd of improved Poland China Swine, 
claiming to have not only the largest, but the purest 
and best herd of swine in New Eagland. Every ani- 
mal sent out warranted to be pure bred and to arrive 
safe if sent by express. Look at some of my prices. 
A pair of pigs, four to six weeks old, not akin, $10. A 
pair of pigs, twe to three months old, that will do to 
breed in January, for $15. The last offer will be open 
for only thirty days. Send for prices and circulars. 
t#2 8. J. HASTINGS, Passumpsic, Vt. 


FARM FOR SALE. 


ARM OF 180 ACRES, DIVIDED INTO 
mowing and pasturing, with wood and timber; 
beautifully situated, on the road from Chariton City 
to Southbridge, one mile from the village, where are 
2 factories, 2 stores, wire mill, saw and grist mill, 
churck and post office. House, modern style, two 
stories, four bay windows; wood and carriage house 
joining, couventantiy constructed, beautifully finished, 
built six ong ago. Barn 38x80; granary 18x45, 2 
stories; shop and ice house; surrounded by apple, 
year, peach and cherry trees; currant and quince 
usher, with plenty of grapes. This farm has been 
cultivated for nearly sixty years, with care (keeping 
out all foul seed), by David Carpenter and son. am 
constrained to offer it for sale because of an accident 
that disabled me from working, offering a rare chance 
for one that wishes to purchase a farm where beauty 
and goodness are combined. 

A part of the "urchase money can lay on mortgage, 
if desired. Reference to 

DAVID W. CARPENTER, on the premises, 
Charlton City, Worcester County, Mass. 

Oct. 5, 1885. 4itf 


COUNTRY PLACE FOR SALE. 
Ik NORWOOD, MASS,, ON NEPONSET 

St., about 2 miles from the village and 14 miles from 
Canton Junction station, consisting of 90 acres, divided 
into wood land, pasture, tillage land and meadow. 
The buildings consist of house, barn and sheds, in 
good order. Apply to E. P. TALBOT, 

8 Norwood, Mass, 

















ie ciintes 
13eopt0 


PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Open | 


Pruning Shears, Seed Sower, Hay Wagon, Horse 
Cart, 2-Horse Cart, Wheelbarrow, Plows, Horse Hoe, | 
Horse Corn Planter, Horse Rake, Tedder, LaDow | 
Harrow, 2 Pungs, Mowing Machine, Carpenter Tools, 
lot Drain Tile, 150 bushels Potatoes, lot of Apples, 
large quantity of Roots, Rutabagas, Sugar Beets, 
Mangolds, Carrots, all the corn raised on 44 acres, 10 


TRON TURBINE WIND 
ENGINE. 







Is no heavier and will run 
in a lighter breeze than the 
common Wooden Wheel. 
Will not shrink, swell, warp 
Paor rattle. Also the 

> BUCKEYE FORCE PUMP, 
s Double acting. Non-freezing. 
~#\T.B. EVERETT & CO. 
== 43 So. Market St., Bostom. 
_ Send for Circulars. 
eoptt 12 


REDUCTION OF FARE. 
Stonington Line 


FOR NEW YORK, “west 
| umes tickers. $3.00. 


Boston to New York. 
SEATS IN CHAIR CARS FREE. 





Express train leaves Boston & Providence 
R. KR. Station daily (Sundays excepted) at 6.30 
I’. M., arriving at Stonington 0.20 P. M., and New 
York @ A. M. next morning. 

lick ind Staterooms secured at 214 Washington, 
corner State Street, and Boston and Providence R. R. 
Station J. W. RICHARDSON, Agent, Boston. 

A. FOLSOM, Supt. B. & P. RL. R 13t41 


SALARY 695 

an Wanted «$100 

our business 

in his locality. Responsible house, References ex- 

| changed. GAY & CO., 12 Barclay St., N. ¥. 
7t42 





| Legal dotices, 
| 


S. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law anc s interested in the es 
of DANIEL R. UL 


Ore tes OF MASSACHU- 
/SETT 


l other 
"TON, 











| tate late of Wilmington, in 
| said County, deceased, Greeting Whereas, CARO- 
LINE Urron, Administratrix of the estate of said de- 
ceased, has presented to said Court her petition for 
license to sell the whole of t1e real estate of said de. 
ceased for the payment of devts and charges of ad 
ministration, and for other reasons set forth in said 
| petition; You ure hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
| Court to be holden at Lowell, in said County, on the 
third Tuesday of November next, at nine o'clock in 
the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
the same; and said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same, once a week, three 
| weeks successively, in the New ENGLAND FARMER, 


| 

} 

| 

a newspaper printed at Boston, the last publication 
to be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge ot 
| said Court, this twenty-third day of October, in the 
| year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five. 

| J.H. TYLER, Register. 

| 


Oat eta OF MASSACHU- 
J SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
of DANIEL 


3t43 


fo all persons interested in the estate 





| R. UPTON, late of Wilmington, in said County, de 
ceased, Greeting: Whereas, CAROLINE Upton, the 
administratrix of the estate of said deceased, has pre 
sented for allowance t first account of her adminis 


tration upon the estate of said deceased; You are 
| hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be 
holden at Lowell, in said County, on the third Tues 
day of November next, at nine o'clock in the fore 
| noon, to show cause, if any you have, why the same 

allowed. And said administratrix is 


| should not be 
ordered to serve this citation by publishing the same 
once a week in the New ENGLAND FARMER, a news 
pear printed at Boston, three weeks successively, the 
ast publication to be two days, at least, before said 
Court 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twenty-third day of October, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-five. atts J. H. TYLER, Register. 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

/ SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs at law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of LOVUHAMAH HUNT, 
late of Sudbury, in said County, deceased, Greeting 
Whereas a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last will and testament of said deceased has been pre 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by Francis C. 
STEARNS, who prays that letters testamentary may 
be issued to him, the executor therein named; You 
are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be 
held at Cambridge in said County of Middlesex, on 
the second Tuesday of November next, at nine o'clock 
before noon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
the same. And said petitioner is hereby directed to 
give public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once a week, for three successive weeks, in the news- 
paper called the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at 
Soston, the last publication to be two days, at least, 
before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this sixteenth day of October, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five. 

3143” J. H. TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, next of Kin, and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of LOIS HUNT, late 
of Sudbury, in said county, deceased, Greeting : 
Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last will and testament of said deceased, has been 
presented to said Court, for Probate, by NATHAN 
L. PRATT, who prays that letters testamentary may 
be issued to him, the executor therein named; You 
ure hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court to 
be held at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, 
on the first Tuesday of November next, at nine 
o’clock before noon, to show cause, if any you have, 
against the same. And said petitioneris hereby di- 
rected to give public notice thereof, by publishing 
this citation once a week, for three successive weeks, 
in the newspaper called the New ENGLAND Farm. 
ER, printed at Boston, the last publication to be two 
days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this fourteenth day of October, in the 


year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five. 
stiew J. H. TYLER, Register. 





OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX 88. PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate of HONORA 
O'CONNELL, late of Lexington, in said County, de- 
ceased, Greeting: Whereas, GeorGe Z. ADAMS, the 
Administrator of the estate of said deceased, has pre- 
sented for allowance the first and final account of his 
administration upon the estate of said deceased; You 
are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be 
holden at Cambridge, in said County, on the first Tues- 
day of November next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, 
to show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be allowed. And said administrator is ordered to 
serve this citation by publishing the same once a week 
in the New ENGLAND FARMER, & newspaper printed 
at Boston, three weeks successively, the last publica- 
tion to be two days at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Jud, 

of said Court, this thirteenth day of October, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 


ei -five. 
Sad = J. H. TYLER, Register. 





) Machine on actual trial with two 
other patterns in the field, and we have been awarded the sale, on account of superiority over all others 


Lever Hay Cutters, Self-Sharpening Hay Cutters, 
Hide Roll Hay Cutters, Ross’ Ensilage and 
Dry Fodder Cutters, Zimmermann’s 
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Poetry. 
~ ~ 
From The Indianapolis Journal. 


THE MEASURELESS DEEPS. 


BY J. EDGAR JONES. 


I think sometimes that the silence itself has a sound. 
less ghost, 

A stillness deeper than Ocean, where gather the count- 
less host 

Of shades that are shade’s reflections, of glooms that 
are shades of gloom, 

And echoes of thoughts unfathomed which never in 
words find room. 


There are thoughts which move at midnight, too deep 
for a vision’s reach ; 

There are waves deep down in silence, too strong for 
the grasp of speech ; 

And a mystic intuition in infinite depths of space 

Too far to impress reflections or shades on a mortal 
face. 


We know in the silent chambers the beats of a distant 
heart, 

We have seen with an inner vision the curtains of si- 
lence part, 

And far in the shaded distance have read, as on magic 
scroll, 

The words no sound could utter, addressed to an earn- 
est soul. 


There are things so deep and sacred they flee the ap- 
proach of sound, 

There are ideas pure and holy no natural hedgerows 
bound, 

And somewhere, well adjusted, unseen, unheard, in- 
tense, 

Are the truths which reach us only through a seventh 
mysterious sense, 


We hear not, speak not, feel not, yet we think, and 
trust, and know, 

While the viewless mystic currents sweep by in their 
endless flow, 

While above the mirrorred crystal there flutter the 
ghostly wings, 

And a song too sweet for language its jubilant anthem 

bic brings. 


The grandest truths of the ages have entered the heart 

~ emp like this, 

The things we can never utter producing the greatest 
bliss ; 

Mysterious intuitions, swift shades of a shadow 

c thought, 

Have thooded the soul with sweetness in miracle won 

ders wrought. 


We know there are soul vibrations, a subtle and glo 
rious bond, 

Uniting the world material with a something so far 
beyond 


That it reaches us in soul waves, too delicate far for | { ; ? . 
| “Write out ?” said Bill, grimly. 


touch, 

rhat the brightest words are heavy and burden them 
overmuch, 

So we learn its beauteous wisdom. Its peaceful cur 
rents flow 

Too far for the reach of evil, too high for the touch of 
woe, 

Too deep for our words to fathom, too soft for the 
grasp of sound, 

In a place which God hath guarded with a silence 
most profound. 


Then welcome the mystic message, the peace beyond 
all compare, 

Too sweet to be grasped or measured, found but by a 
voiceless prayer; 

The sign of a higher presence, a rapture which may not 
cease 

Till it reach the great Nirvana and blend into endless 
peace. 


A symbol of something coming, revealing some time | 


to be, 


The ripples of glory lapping the shore of an endless 


sea, 

The secret of life eternal, too grand for the bonds of 
speech, 

Conveying a soundless message to the waiting souls on 
the beach. 


So the soul receives its message, by a route we may 
not trace, ; 

From the deeps where fathomless silence broods ever 
in endless space ; 

Where the finite may not meazure with its puny rule 
and rod 


The truths which the soul receiveth direct from the | 


heart of God 





Che Story Teller. 


From the Chicago Tribune. 
£ 


A DEADWOOD INCIDENT. 


In Deadwood, in the heart of winter, when | 


the snow buries the miners in the cabins, or 


the wind aad ice slay them on the road, all 
that is best and all that is worst in these iso- 
lated men come to the surface. 

Bill Ragsdale, desperado, gambler, crack 
shot, the most uns rupulous claim-jumper in 
the diggings, found himself, much to his own 
surprise, converted by force of circumstances 
into a nurse. He had shot several men, and 
been fired at at odd times himself, and through 
all maintained a feeling of comparative indif- 
ference. 
hope for the life of a man to whom he had not 
spoken more than a dozen times, was enough 
to surprise Bill Ragsdale, or anybody who 
knew him. ‘The event had come about in this 
way: 

Une night, when the darkness had nearly 
worn itself threadbare, and the gray of the 
morning was peeping through, Bill, and a 
dozen of his companions, were seized with a 
desire to wind up their noisy carousal with a 
dance. 


WW] 


bench, was a woman whose occupation it was 
to assist the barkeeper in ministering to the 
bibulous desires of the miners, and to play 
the hurdy-gurdy when these ferocious bac- 
chanals wished to limber their joints with 
their clumsy dance. : 

One of the men went up to the woman and 
kicked her roughly with his boot. 

‘See here, Col. Molly, give us a tune out 
of that old music-box of yours,” he cried. 

Liquor and fatigue made the wretched 
creature insensible, even to this rudeness. 
Seeing that she did not move, the man gave 
her an impatient shake, then twisted his hand 
in her hair, and by it lifted her to her feet. 
The men laughed very uproariously as she 
screamed and struck out wildly at her perse- 
cutor, but ill, in whom some latent spark of 
chivalry seemed suddenly awakened, sprang 
to her assistance with an oath and a menace. 
Every man in the crowd naturally considered 
this interference an infringement upon his es- 
tablished liberties, and the indomitable Bill 
was surrounded hy bis late companions, who 
had suddenly converted themselves into exe- 
cutioners, each determined to defend his code 
of lawlessness. 

A dozen revolvers, in the bands of as many 
blear-eyed, brutish men, were aimed more or 
less unsteadily at Ragsdale, who caught his 
breath, made a movement towards his belt, 
found his revolver missing, and threw up his 
hands with an instinctive gesture —a protest 
of helplessness—when the door burst sudden- 
ly open, and aman bounded in. As he did 
so a bullet carried off his high felt hat, two 
others buried themselves in the woodwork of 
the door, and the rest whistled past him into 
the outer air. 

A second later, the man who had struck 
the woman dropped dead on the floor. 


of the dead man’s revolver. 

“I’ve got the drop on ye,” said Bill, cov- 
ering the nearest two with his revolver. ‘Put 
up yer guns, an’ take Big Jim out o’ here.” 

Then he grasped the stranger's hand, which 
still held the smoking revolver. 

‘‘Say, stranger, put it thar,” he said. ‘I 
don’t know who you be, but there’s nuthin’ 
ye can’t have if ye want it. Let go, Moll, 
an’ git up,” he said roughly to the woman, 
who still crouched on the sawdust floor, 
clutching his leg. 

Several of the men had carried big Jim in- 
to a back room, which the bar-keeper grumb- 
lingly prepared for them. The newcomer 
picked up his perforated hat. 

‘IT don’t know who was inthe right,” he 
said. ‘I only saw an unarmed man defend- 
ing a woman against a dozen armed men. I 
was directly in the line of their fire, and I 
don’t know that I helped you any more than 
I helped myself.” 

The young stranger settled down to the 
diggings, and from that day out he and Bill 
were friends. They saw but little of each 
other, for ‘‘Boston,” as Bill had christened 
the new comer, seldom entered Ragsdale’s 
haunts, but now and then the burly gambler 
took occasion to give his protege a warning 
word, when he saw the young man was likely 
to be bitten by prospectors more experienced 
than he. Gradually there sprang up between 
them a sort of rough comradery, which exist- 
ed without much demonstration, and which, 
perhaps, they both would have been a little 
ashamed to confess. 

The rigors of the winter proved more than 
Boston’s nature could stand. Bill Ragsdale, 
on his way through the gulch, had heard, as 
he passed the little cabin which Boston had 
built near his claim, a man crying out and 
groaning ; and, on entering, found the young 
stranger delirious, no fire to keep out the 
freezing cold, and no food on the shelf. 

This exigency resolved itself into prime 
amusement for Bill. He kept house, cooked 
for the sick man, (for, like all pioneers, he 
had some skill in border cuisine,) and, though 
rather skeptical as to the efficacy of medicine, 
got one of the several doctors that flourished 
in the town. The sixth day of his illness 
Boston recovered his right mind, and recog- 
nized Bill, who was filled with precipitate re- 
joicings. 

“I guess you ain’t feeling very smart.” 

Boston smiled feebly and shook his head. 

“*You’ve been sick a long spell,” volun- 
teered the nurse, cheerfully. ‘*You about 
like to died.” 

The sick man nodded his head feebly, and 
then asked : y 

*‘Am I going to get well ?” 

“Well, I cale’late thar’s a chance if ye 
don’t git no set-back—an’ ye ain’t a-goin’ to, 
ye know,” continued Bill, brightly. 

Boston said nothing, but lay watching the 
other, with that glassy stare the sick have. 

“I s’pose ye ain't got no folks around here, 
hev ye?” Bill asked, in a solicitous tone. 

Boston shook his head impatiently. He 
thought for a long time, with his eyes fixed 
on the ceiling; then he aroused himself sud- 
denly, and motioned Bill to his side. When 
his oe had seated himself on the bed, 
Boston laid one thin hand on his, and said, 
while the tears of gratitude and feebleness 

gathered in his eyes : 

‘*I know I would have died here alone, if 


| **Hlow many words ? ” 


| this lay-out of yourn. 


Therefore to watch, and work, and | 
| hearth. He 


Then | 
the smoke rose and showed Bill in possession | 


| type. 
| the hotel, held their breaths with amazement 





it hadn’t been for you.” 
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“Git out!” cried Bill, very indignantly. 
“Ain't we even? I guess I'd be out thar 
with my boots on if it hadn't been for = - 

‘I don't know that I care particularly about 
getting well, but if I do, we are partners in 
all good luck.” 

Bill flushed, and said: 

**T guess you'd better dry up, now.” 

Boston lay perfectly still after this, and 
Bill thought he was sleeping; but after a 
time he saw his lips move, and bent down to 
hear what he was trying to say. 

*Bill,” he whispered, “if the worst comes, 
I'd like my father to know. His name is Ed- 
ward Payson, of No. 1223 Beacon Street. 
My name is George. 1 haven't made the 
most of my life, pa the poor old man is put 
out with me, now. And then there were 
others 2 

But Boston’s voice sank, and he fell again 
into a lethargic slumber. 

Bill lit his pipe and amused himself by fre- 
quent stirrings and pokings at the fire, which 
the wind tried to suck up and out. The sick 
man’s fleeting reminiscence of his broken 
past, had suggested to Bill's wavering mind 
his own bitter retrospections. Presently he 
became conscious that the silence had in some 
way deepened—that some hitherto unnoticed 
noise had ceased, (so the ear will become 
conscious of the presence of a clock by the 
cessation of its ticking.) Bill went to the 
bed. It was Boston’s breathing that had 
stopped! A sudden terror took possession 
| of the watcher. He felt that he could not re- 
main alone with that dead man, and listen to 
the hideous wind. He threw his coat about 
him, pulled his hat ever his ears, and fled 
from the place. 

The drifts were terrible, and the sleet that 
beat upon his face was like the touch of death. 
The light of the railroad station shone through 
the storm, and toward this he struggled. ‘The 
sleepy operator in the telegraph room started 
up in astonishment at the huge, snow-covered 
figure that staggered into the room. 

‘‘My pardner is dead. I wanter send a 
telegraf to Boston. What'll it take ?” 








“1 don’t know,” said Bill. ‘I’m not up to 
What's the limit?” 

| Just write out—” 

“Oh, no, 
| I'm no purfessor in a college. Just you write 
exactly what I tell you.” 

“All right.” 

‘Just say,” began Bill, ‘* ‘Edward Payson, 
No. 1225 Beacon street, Boston.’ Got that 
down?” 

**Beacon 
operator. 

Bill continued : 

‘I take my pen in hand , 

‘*No,” said the other. ‘*Cut all that.” 

“Ye see,” said Bill, apologetically, ‘I 
wanter break the news to the old gent. How- 
| ever, you know best. Just say that his son 
| George died here tonight of newmony. Kin 
ye send that word by telegraph ? ” 

The operator read : 

Drapwoop, Feb. 2, 1878—To Edward 

ayson, 1223 Beacon street, Boston, Mass.: 

Your son George died here tonight of pneu- 
monia. Will bury him here and await your 
orders. Birt RaGspae. 

‘That's right. Ill have him buried here 
till the old man comes. Now, young feller, 
| I'm dead broke, but I tell you what I'll do. 
Hiere’s my gun. I'll leave it in hock with you 
| till I make a bargain. Is it a bargain?” 

The operator was glad to oblige Mr. Rags- 
dale, and told him that the arrangement was 
entirely satisfactory. Bill stood by the stove 
a moment. 

‘*Poor Boston,” he muttered, ‘‘poor Bos- 
ton. A man can't tell when fis turn’s 


street, Boston, yes,” said the 








| comin’.” 

| Then he passed out into the storm and the 
| 

| 

} 

| 


wind clanged the door after him. 
* . * * . * * 

Ly 6 o'clock in the morning the storm had 
ceased, and a party of miners, passing along 
the railroad-track, found, not 100 yards trom 
the station, the dead body of Bill Ragsdale. 
It was frozen stiff, but two rough holes in his 
forehead showed that he bad not died from 
exposure. A few hours later Dr. Morgan 
rode a stalwart broncho as far up the gulch as 
he could go, then dismounted, and, after great 
difficulty, reached the door of Boston's cabin. 
He entered and found Boston the only occu- 
pant. .There were only a few embers on the 
uttered an exclamation and 
turned to the bed. Boston made a slight mo- 
tion with his head and asked feebly: 

**Where’s Bill ?” 

‘“‘T don’t know,” 
do you feel today?” 

“Better, but 1 was very bad last night.” 

The doctor blew up the embers, put on 
more wood, tucked the blankets about Boston, 
and began looking for something to cook. 


said the doctor. ‘How 


; i | ‘*‘How’s the chest and back?” he asked. 
In the corner, sleeping, with her head on a | 


‘Very little pain,” said Boston. <I won- 
der where Bill is.” 

The doctor was busy in the manufacture of 
broth and did nothear him. He administered 
some medicine and gave the patient two ap- 
plications. ‘*The turning point is passed,” 
he said to his patient, ‘‘you’re bound to get 
well now!” 

Then he returned to town, but came back 
in the afternoon with Col. Molly and a supply 
of provisions. ‘Don’t tell bim about Bill,” 
he cautioned. The next day he called again. 
Col. Molly was sleeping in a corner and Bos- 
ton was sitting up in bed. 

In two days more Molly came back to town 

and Boston, pale and very weak, was walking 
about the cabin. He had heard of Bill's 
death, and turned down another sombre leaf 
in his book of memories. ‘The terrible storm 
had swept down the telegraph-wires, and 
among the delayed messages received by the 
operator about a week after Dill'’s death, was 
the following : 
Feb. 1878.— Dill Ragsdale 
Deadwood: (George Payson’s father is dead. 
All bills will be paid. Will come in the 
spring. Henry Scranton. 


Boston, 


All the operator could do was to return 
word to Mr. Scranton that Bill Ragsdale was 
dead. 

In the meantime George Payson recovered 
from his convalescence and began a more ear- 
nest and systematic life. He left the town, 
secured a position in a stamp-mill a short 
distance away, and the spring found him 
there, graver, with a few premature gray 
threads in his beard. Some secret hope 
seemed to buoy him up, and some recollection, 
which could not have been alla pain, lived 
with him and kept a fire in his eye and a vi- 
vacity in his speech. 

One raw April day, when the snow lay in 
irregular patches over the ground and the 
mist rolled slowly up the side of the moun- 
tains, the stage, lumbering along the muddy 
street, had in it two travelers of an unwonted 
The loafers, smoking on the veranda of 


as they saw a stately old gentleman descend, 


|and hand out, with all the unctuous grace of 
| the old school, a lady so beautiful, so pensive 


and young, that she seemed like one of the 
pale ‘flowers pushing its head up through the 
snow in the barren woods. But the rapid in- 
quiries as to their identity left the natives no 
wiser, and they were obliged to sleep on the 
mystery. 

"The next morning, however, the keeper of 
the hotel came on the veranda with a piece of 
gossip. The old gentleman had sent for him 
and made special inquiries after one George 
Payson, who had died in February. 

No one knew of such a man, and this infor- 
mation, or rather lack of it, was conveyed to 
the old gentleman, who gave his name as 
Henry Scranton. He seemed greatly aston- 
ished and disappointed, and later in the day 
hired a team of mountain pomes and drove 
out towards the mining camps. On the way 
he renewed his inquiries without success. At 
last, however, he happened to mention that 
Payson came from Boston. 

‘*Thar’s a chap at Stevens’ Mill they call 
‘Boston,’ ” said the man he addressed. ‘I 
reckon he'll know about the man you're 
after.” 

The wagon was driven to Stevens’ stamp- 
mill, and just as the old gentleman was assist- 
ing the young lady to alight, his eye caught 
sight of a familiar figure directing some work- 
mena hundred feet away. He started a lit- 
tle, took a long look at the man who had at- 
tracted his attention, and then turned to the 
young lady with an assumed expression of 
nonchalance. 

“‘My dear,” he said, ‘‘I’m afraid we haven't 
been rightly informed about this man.” 

‘“‘Why?” she asked, dejectedly. ‘*What 
makes you think so?” 

‘Well, the fact is,” he replied, ‘‘it has just 
occurred to me that there might be some mis- 
take about those telegrams we received last 
winter.” 

‘‘Do you mean about the date?” she asked, 
‘“‘or the place?” 

The old man was trembling and he moved 
so that his tall form shielded her from the 
group of workingmen. 

‘‘Not the date nor the place,” he returned, 
laying one hand impressively on her shoulder, 
‘but the man.” 

She let her cheek fall on the hand upon her 
shoulder with the quiet patience of a dumb 
animal. 

‘I'm sorry, father, if you have had all this 
trip for nothing, but as for the rest I don’t 
know that it matters much. We might as 
well go back to the hotel.” 

‘Well, no,” said the old gentleman, ‘I 
don’t think that would be the best thing to 
do.” He drew her mantle about her and eld 
her close in a caressing manner. ‘Now, if 
you will just try to remember, Eunice, how 
everything works together for good, and how 
apt sorrow is to turn into joy—” 

She burst the mantle apart and laid her 
hands upon his arms. 

“Father!” she cried, ‘‘what joy could come 
to me now?” 

He stepped aside and pointed to the central 
figure of the group of men. Whatever the 





emotion she experienced, it swept over her 
like a flood and carried away on its tide the 
dejection and the misery that had made her 
face remarkable. She made no sound, but 
stood like one entranced, while her mind and 
her heart adjusted themselves to fresh circum- 
stances. Then she walked quickly up to the 
group of men and laid her hand against the 
arm of the tall, fair one who was directing the 
others. 

“You see, I've found you, George,” she 
said, softly. 

Then, as he turned toward her and showed 
his recognition in a quick flush of joyous in- 
credulity, the cry that could be restrained no 
longer broke from her lips, and, throwing 
herself upon a heap of dried branches on the 

und, she sobbed as if she had found her 
Fife's sorrow instead of its joy. 





General Miscellany. 


From The New York Observer. 
UPHOLDING THE FALLEN. 





BY R. M. OFFORD. 





The Lord upholdeth all that fall.— Psalm 145:14. 


O deem thou not that God is with the victors only, 
And with the tempted and defeated not at all; 
His pity iv the deepest for the sorely tempted, 
His mercy is most tender unto them who fall. 


He is a God of strong and infinite compassion, 
And His compassion flows most richly to the weak; 
Our weakness, not our strength, our need, and not our 
fulness, 
Do ever move Him most, when grace to help we 
seck. 


Take comfort, tempted one, in conflict never ceasing, 
Lean less upon thyself and lean on God the more; 
So shalt thou surely find Him faithful that hath 

promised, 
Whose word doth bid thee hope for triumph yet in 
store. 


O learn to know thyself, so sinful and so helpless, 
And learn to find in Him thine all-suflicient 
strength: 


anguish, 
If this all-needful lesson thou but learn at length. 


And see that thine own weakness make thee tender- 
hearted, 
Nor look with glance of scorn on those who, tempt 
ed, 
ess, 
Let thy life’s bitter lesson helpful thoughts recall. 


© give us of Thy spirit, ever loving Father, 
For in our lesser nature we would be like Thee; 


To erring ones about us would more tender be. 





WOMAN’S WORK. 


it necessary to get up hours before daylight 
to do up their housework. ‘‘Poor Ricbard’s’ 
mean and parsimonious philosophy inculcated 


ple more than a century ago, and it has not 


the countless improvements that have been 
made in means and facilities for doing the la- 


bor of the house. The Michigan lady says: 


‘In the domestic department of one of our 
exchanges, I recently saw a letter froma 
housekeeper who says she gets up at half-past 
three o’clock Monday mornings to wash. 
Well, ‘there’s no law agin it,’ I ——. but 
I think I would not tell of it. I should be 
ashamed to admit that I had not executive 
ability to get my work done in daylight hours, 
without taking time provided by Nature for 
rest and recuperation for that purpose. 
woman does not keep a hired girl. I should 
think not! What hired girl, or other girl 
with good, roundabout common sense, would 
live where she was expected to get up at half- 
past three to begin a day’s work? She also 
says that she does not ‘enjoy housework.’ 
This is truly remarkable. Perhaps she would 
find it more enjoyable if she would do her 
work by daylight. 

“I confess I have no patience with women 
who work in this fashion, and plume them- 
selves on the slow suicide. 
nize the necessity for any such excessive la- 
bor; it makes a woman a mere beast of bur- 
den. For what is life given us? To drudge 
eighteen hours out of twenty-four to accom- 
plish a task as endless as the one Merlin set 
for Satan? Do you suppose children are go- 
ing to stay content where they must take part 
in such slavish subjection to ‘work ?” 

“It seems to me avery poor compliment 
when all that can be said at one’s death, is, 

‘* «She was a good worker.’ 

“It is a fitting epitaph for a horse, not for 
a sentient being. Temper labor with reason 
and judgment, and remember it is more a sin 
against self and society to neglect the immor- 
tal part of the individual, than to omit the 
scouring of the kitchen floor.” 





BOSTON BANKING EXPERIENCES. 


‘‘We see some very queer sights, and have 
some queer experiences in the course of a 
year,” remarked an old State Street Bank 
Teller, reflectively, to a Boston Herald re- 
porter. 

‘For exampie? Well, I will tell youa 
few. Not long since an old farmer, dressed 
in a suit of rusty homespun, came into the 
bank—he was from the Western part of the 
State, I believe—and, stepping up to my win- 
dow, said: 

‘* «Be you the President, mister ?” 

“T informed him that the President was ab- 
sent on a six months’ vacation, but that the 
cashier would be happy to attend to any busi- 
ness he might have. 

““*Wal,’ he drawled, ‘it don’t make no 
great diffrence, I s’pose. I thought ez how 
I might leave a little money with ye, if ye'd 
take good care on it.’ 

‘The cashier came out and talked with him 
a few minutes, and, as a result, he prodnced 
an old strap-fastened leather “ae and 
said : 

***T guess ez how I'll trust ye with a hun- 
dred an’ forty dollars.’ 

‘*T counted the money, then said: 

‘*All right, sir. Your signature, if you 
please.’ 

*‘At the same time I handed out the huge 
book in which we keep depositors’ signatures. 
What did he do but quietly place the book 
under his arm, and walk off with it! Our 
messenger had to run more than a block be- 
fore he caught up with him. The old man 
was as innocent of wrong-doing as a babe. 
He said he thought that was his receipt for 
the money. 

‘Another similar appearing old fellow came 
in one day with a check on the bank for about 
two hundred dollars, and told me, in a confi- 
dential way, that if it wasn’t perfectly con- 
venient, he would let part of it rest there for 
a while.” 

‘More obliging than some larger capitalists 
would be.” 

“Very true. And it is strange how loose- 
ly some keep their accounts. A few days ago 
I informed a depositor that his account was 
overdrawn. He stared at me in astonishment, 
and blurted out: 

***Who did it ?” 

“Can you imagine a man more careless ?” 
“IT guess there is more to interest and 
amuse you in your position, than one would 
imagine.” 

“Yes, that’s so. You remember Eli Per- 
kins’ story about a young man who corrected 
an error in his favor in a mining camp bank, 
and was approached by an old miner with the 
remark : 

‘I say, stranger, don't yer feel sort o’ 
lonesome round here ?” 

‘‘Well, it reminds me of what took place 
not long since, in a Devonshire Street bank. 
A depositor drew out quite a large amount of 
money, and left the bank with it. A short 
time afterward he hurried into the bank again, 
and approaching the paying teller, said, with 
simulated anger : 

““T say, you didn’t pay me the right 
amount!’ 

“* «It’s too late, now, sir,’ said the paying 
teller; ‘we don’t correct errors.’ 

‘**T was going to say,’ returned the man, 
brightening up, ‘that you had paid me one 
hundred dollars too much,’ 

‘**Well, then, you keep it,’ said the teller, 
angrily, and the man did keep it. 

**«T will tell you just one more incident 
that struck me as being suggestive. A re- 
markably pretty, well dressed woman is in 
the habit of coming once a week regularly, 
and depositing exactly twenty-five Pe I 
of course in time came to know her quite 
well, and made so bold, one day as to ask her 
what she did. 

“«*Well,’ she said, blushing and looking 
down, ‘you mustn’t tell sala , but my hus- 
band is a bar-keeper.’” 








CHICAGO TASTE. 


This is how Chicago strikes a New England 
woman who writes about it to- the Hartford 
Times: 

‘But the city gives an expression of mixed 
vulgarity and magnificence. For one exam- 
ple, in the hotel where we stopped, the floor 
of its gaudy barber shop was partly inlaid 
with silver dollars. Between 600 and 700 of 
these coins were cemented in marble 
blocks. is irexpressibly vulgar ornamen- 
tation is looked upon with awe by thousands 
of mistaken American people. It is no doubt 
a paying advertisement. It is also the worst 
example of depraved taste that America can 


“All the more when the hotel that can 





’Tis worth the cost of tears, of failures and of 


al, 
But learn to speak the word of hope unto the hope- 


And knowing for ourselves Thy love and tender pity, 


A lady correspondent of the Michigan 
Farmer writes vigorously and sensibly of the 
over-work which some old-fashioned house- 
keepers seem to consider an essential part of 


lars, apparently cannot afford to furnish the 
bedsteads of some of its bedrooms with com- 
fortable pillows. No bolster, and very small 
flat pillows that bring the head almost on a 
level with the mattress, is a discomfort that 
some have to bear at a first-class hotel, even 
when paying the regulation high prices. If 
you ask the chambermaid if that is the general 
rule in the hotel, she replies : 

** ‘Some of the rooms have larger pillows.’ 

“And this hotel explicitly advertises that it 
is a ‘homelike haven,’ where every comfort 
will be provided for the ‘weary traveler.’ ” 


BOARDING-SCHOOL GIRLS. 


‘To begin with,” said the boarding-school 
girl—a New York ‘sweet sixteen” in pink— 
seating herself comfortably on her left foot. 
“*T am what is called a Friday night boarder ; 
that is, 1 come home every Friday afternoon 
after study hour, returning Monday morning. 
This position has its advantages, as it places 
me on a privileged footing with both factions 
of the a ry for you must know that a veri- 
table ‘town and gown’ feeling exists between 
the boarding and day pupils.” 

“No,” said the reporter, sufficiently im- 
pressed. ‘*You astonish me.” 

“QO, yes; it is quite true. Each set seems 
to consider the other legitimate subjects for 
amusement. Sometimes a couple of us—I 
mean the boarders—slip into the wardrobe 
room of the day scholars and create utter and 
complete chaos among the garments there. 
Hats and cloaks are mismated, wraps turned 
inside out, or, if left apparently untouched, 
the wrists are pinned stoutly together. It is 
a wise girl who knows her own — even 
when she sees them, and when the confusion is 
at its height the perpetrators suddenly appear 
among the victims proffering assistance, which 
they continue to render as awkwardly as 
possible, all the time fanning the indignation 
expressed on every side, by trequent denoun- 
cings of the trick.” 

“Bless me!” exclaimed the 
‘How very outrageous! But 
comes, | suppose ? ” 

‘‘Not always,” replied his fair informer. 
“The ‘dailies—we call the outside girls 
‘dailies’\—can’t always trace the scheme to its 
source. They sometimes attempt to cough 
down one or two suspects at random, but they 
seldom strike the right ones.” 

** ‘Cough down’ and ‘suspects,’ what mys- 
tifying language,” interrupted the reporter. 

**O, if a girl is suspected of being concerned 
in some such prank she is subjected to a very 
embarrassing experience. In some class 
where she is particularly proficient and conse- 
qnently likes to recite, one generally conduct- 
ed by a non-resident teacher, the moment she 
stands to recite a neighbor, will be siezed with 
a violent fit of coughing, which is kept up at 
intervals throughout her time. It takes a 





reporter. 
retaliation 





good domestic management. It is not so 
common now-a-days, as it was a generation 
ago, but still one can find in every country 
neighborhood lots of farmer’s wives who think 


, 


this notion in the minds of New England peo- 


yet fully died out, even with all the change 
that has come over our manner of living, and | 


| 
| teacher for protection ?” 
| 
| 
| 


This . . 

| don't know the names of the girls half the 
| time, and the life we lead them is too dread- 
| ful.” 


The reporter looked as though he could | - : - 
‘ | in the shape of nursery pins, or single bars, 


| are made of it, the former with one or two 





Ido not recog- | 








ry them under his arm. Should he, by inad- 
vertence, 


that day. 





afford to pave one of its floors with silver dol- 


| clever girl to do the coughing, for it has to be 
| judiciously graded, you know, to encourage 
|the scholar to frequent attempts at recital, 
only to have her voice drowned every time by 
an apparently uncontrollable paroxysm.” 

‘*Why, this is the Inquisition outdone,” put 
in the shocked reporter. ‘tAnd does the vic- 
tim know she is being tortured ?” 

‘*Perfectly well, and tries to outwit the 
‘cougher’ by speaking very loud and watching 
her chance to talk very fast when a pause 
comes.” 

‘-Greek meeting Greek,” murmured the re- 
porter. ‘‘But why does she not appeal to the 


‘‘What!” exclaimed ‘‘Sweet Sixteen,” her 
eves flashing; ‘* ‘flunk?’ You don’t know 
us,” she finished witheringly, and the reporter 
looked for a trap-door to open and take him 


} in. 
Not finding it, it was a great relief to hear | 
the young lady resume, after a moment, quite 

| pleasantly : 


‘‘Some more good fun is to guy these same 
visiting professors, who are usually specialists, 


} and spend the day going from one school to 


They 


another, a recitation or two at each. 


] 

7? t 1. 
easily believe this. 

‘Prof. L., our Professor of Chemistry,” 
continued the fair informer, ‘is a delicious 
subject. He is a funny little fat bald man, 
with a fringe of black hair just above bis col- 
lar. He is an enthusiast in his profession, 
but he knows as little about girls as we do 
about chemicals, and I suppose 
us are a sort of day nightmare. 
happens that the class assembles not very well 





It sometimes 


ey in its lesson; the two or three who | 


now it all will take the head places, and the 
opening questions will be glibly answered. 


About the fourth girl discovers in her ques- | 


tion a statement which she does not under- 
stand ; a girl from the other side also announ- 
ces complete mystification in regard to the 
same subject; the head girl intended ‘herself 
to ask the professor about it, in fact, the en- 


tire class, bristling with ignorance and interest, | 
| appeal to the teacher to elucidate the matter. 


The professor is delighted. Putting aside his 


text-book, he descants at length upon the rules | 


and principles involved. If the girls see that 
the matter is becoming exhausted, a further 
question or two leads himon and the bell taps 
the close of the hour with the day’s lesson un- 
recited. The professor is surprised, somewhat 


| discomforted perhaps, but assigns the same 


lesson again, and one of the girls will remove 


any conscience pricks he may have, by stop- | 
ping an instant on her way, out to say de- | 


murely : 


** I’m so glad, professor, to understand ’ : : 
|} A True and Thrilling Narrative from the 


about this—you have made it all so clear.’ ” 
‘What Machiavelian plots!” gasped th 
reporter. 


**But,” he went on, after he had regained 
ab 


} 
for candy during the laborious toil of the 
day?” 
**O, candy, of course, is forbidden in school, 
and the boarders are rarely granted permis- 


| sion to buy it, but it is had just the same. 
| You see we all have ‘satellites,’ that is, some 
pet among the little girls in the Intermediate | 


who is only too delighted to execute our candy 
commissions outside. ‘The risk is slight, and 


comes to her rescue; we have to have candy,” 
she finished determinedly, and the reporter 
cordially assented to the justice of the propo- 
sition. 

‘One more question, if I may be so bold,” 
continued the reporter, after a slight hesita- 
tion. ‘There is an idea that the protection 
against masculine influence, even to so much 
as a glance, in young ladies’ schools, is very 
complete ?” 

‘It is, indeed,” laughed the coming belle 
‘‘Why, in the windows of our school-room, 
which occupies the second floor, there are 
wire screens covering the lower sashes. To 
see over them at all a girl must stand. Yet, 
because a school for boys and young men 
chances to be on the opposite side a little 


further down, there is a penalty of twenty-five | 


lines of French for looking over the screen— 
that is, if you are caught,” she added de- 
murely. 

‘‘Which rarely happens, I suppose ?” 

‘*What, the act or the discovery ?” 

‘*The act, of course,” modestly replied the 
reporter. 

*‘Well, as to that,” and she shrugged her 
shoulders, ‘‘some of the older girls get on 
surprisingly in French history during the 
year.” 





YORKSHIRE SUPERSTITIONS. 


The Staithes folk are imbued with all man- 
ner of quaint superstitions, which, whatever 
their origin, convey to-day no meaning, and 
have no reason for their observance. They 
have a firm belief in witchcraft of the ‘‘jetta- 
tura” order, the witch being wholly uncon- 
scious of his or her power of evil. 

Until quite recently—and I am informed 
that by some of the older inhabitants the cus- 
tom is still secretly maintained—it was cus- 
tomary, when a smack or coble had hada 
protracted run of ill fortune, for the wives of 
the crew and owners of the boat, to assemble 
at midnight, and, in deep silence, to slay a 
pigeon, whose heart they extracted, stuck full 
of pins, and burned over a charcoal fire. 
While this operation was in progress, the un- 
conscious witch would come to the door, 
dragged thither unwittingly by the irresisti- 
ble potency of the charm, and the conspira- 
tors would then make her some propitiatory 
present. 

Again, it is of frequent occurrence, that, 
after having caught nothing for many nights, 
the fishermen keep the first fish that comes 
into the boat, and burn it on their return 
home as a sacrifice to the Fates. 

All four-footed animals are considered un- 
lucky, but the most ill-omened of quadrupeds 
is the pig. If, when the men are putting 
their nets into the boats, the name of this in- 
nocent and succulent animal is by accident 
mentioned, they will always desist from their 
task, and turn to some other occupation, hop- 
ing thus to avert the evil omen, and in many 
cases will renounce the expedition altogether, 
firmly convinced that no good would come of 
it. 

The sight of a drowned dog or kitten, too, 
as he goes toward his coble, will always keep 
a Staithes fisherman at home. 

And, what is still more curious, if, as he 
walks to his boat, his lines on his head, or a 
bundle of nets on his shoulder, he chances to 
meet face to face with a woman, be she even 
his own wife or daughter, he considers himself 
doomed to ill-luck. Thus, when a woman 
sees a man approaching her under these cir- 
cumstances, she at once turns her back on 


If a fisher sends his son to fetch his big sea- 
boots, the bearer must be very careful to car- 


lace them on his shoulder, his 
father will inevitably refuse to put out to sea 


ermen will not even use the word, but call! The man bought the oxen, and found that 
| the nigh ox was a good one, but the off ox 


the produce of the fowl a round-about. 

And, fearless as are the fishers in their 
daily juggling with the dangers of the sea, 
yet so fearful are they of nameless spirits and 
bogies, that I am assured I should be unable, 
in the whole fishing colony of Staithes, to find 
a volunteer, who, for a couple of sovereigns, 
would walk by night to the neighboring vil- 
lage of Hinderwell, only a couple of miles 
distant. 

Prey as they are to unreasoning supersti- 
tion, the Staithes fishermen are withal a pious 
and well-thinking people. Many of them— 
the majority, indeed—have gone over to Dis- 
sent, the primary cause for this inclination, 
being, as in the case of the Durham pitmen, 
that the Church has left them greatly to them- 
selves. 

There are in Staithes but few Roman 
Catholics—I have only been able to discover 
one, and this person is not a native of 
Staithes—though hard by, but a mile or two 
away is a village whose inhabitants are nearly 
all Romanists.—London Times. 


PARIS FASHIONS IN JEWELRY. 


The Paris letter of the Manufacturing Jew- 
eler says: 

“The fashion for trinkets, which may be 
sewn, not pinned on, increases every day. 
Many of the jewellers here make a great point 





of them, and they are exhibited on bands of 


velvet, white, scarlet, blue, pale yellow, ete., 
laid flat on the window board. Single leaves, 
flowers or insects, made as flat as possible, 
and composed of small diamonds set in silver, 
are the favorites, but little gold roses, and 


violets, and leaves of different kinds are to be | 
When the latter are used, they are | 


had also. 
not generally mixed, but are of one pattern, 


whereas the diamond appliques are chosen of 


various forms; leaves alternating with in- 





| chased at all. 


sects, or insects with flowers. 

‘Gold brooches in all sorts of rather simple 
uncomplicated forms are in high favor. j 
seem cut out of the solid metal, and hardly 
The simplest of all is the cra- 
vat bow, made in the shape and size of a 
gentleman's white tie. Far prettier are the 
leaves 


and trefoils. ‘Then come the dog roses, sin- 


gle poppies, pansies, narcissus, and geranium | 


flowers. The poppies may be made with 
black stamens tipped with diamonds. A gold 
thistle, enclosing a ball of white thistle-down 
sparkling with diamonds, is a very effective 
brooch. 

‘Some of the leaf brooches have a tiny 
jeweled flower growing from the stalk and 
resting upon the leaf itself; others, such as 
the trefoil, have an heraldic rose in the centre 
of each leafle-—not lying upon it, but sunk 
in the gold itself. A small diamond fly, with 
a ruby head, is also used to brighten up a 
plain gold leaf or flower. 


**The Maltese cross is another fashionable | 


shape. Itis to be seen plain or chased, or set 
with heraldic roses, or else dotted here and 
there with tiny flies, and with or without pearl 
or diamond in the centre of the cross. Com- 
ing back to brooches more ample in construc- 
tion, here are plain gold discs with a single 
stone or pearl in the centre, and another with- 
out any such addition, the marks of the ham- 
mer still on the surface. 
metal with one irregular side, are ornamented 
with flowers and seeds of the Japanese type, 





| 
| 
| 


| now than it has been for some time. 


is hours with | 


“ | following account of one of the most 
his composure somewhat, ‘‘what do you do | 


men, have been brought out by the State 
Fair. 
horsemen are full of reminiscences, is old Bob 
Walton, who used to come down to Maine 
from Boston, and buy a good many horses. 


assurance that the horse could make a mile in 
three minutes. 


the beast a mile in less than four minutes, and 
so he told Bob. 


horse could go a mile in three minutes, but he 
can’t go it in less than four.” 


rible hurry if he can’t wait one minute.” 
clergyman. 

He'll stand in front of a rum shop for you all 
night.” 

too. They have revived the old story about 


the Vassalborough Quaker who told a buyer 
who was examining a yoke of cattle : 





An egg is deemed so unlucky that the fish- 


and I don’t see why the off ox isn’t just as 
” 


good. 


in very bright enamel, with, perhaps, small 
diamonds, turquoises, or rubies to form the 
petals of the flowers. 

**The sign-board brooch is a new, fashion- 
able model. Whatever the rest may be, the 


| foundation is always a short, upright bar, with | 
| a second longer one set at right angles to it, 


the enclosed angle being ornamented in differ- 
ent ways, sometimes with a medieval scroll, 
or else a white horse, a swan or other bird or 
beast, of the kind usually chosen by village 
inn-keepers for the sign of their hostelry. ‘The 
bar may also be used as a hook whereon to 


hang the letters of a Christian name, the | 
| words ‘Noel,’ *Paques,’ etc., ete., 


the letters 
} 


| being always grauduated in size. 


‘Oxidized silver is in more request just 


Broox hes 


stones of diflerent colors fixed to the upper 
side, the latter tipped at either end with gar- 
nets or rubies; heavy rococo brooches also 
representing a spray of bramble, the leaves 
and stems of which are in silver, and the fruit 
in enamel. Such brooches are useful for 
morning wear with very simple dresses, or 
for shawl pins. 

‘The great novelty in the way of oxidized 
silver trinkets, is the Egyptian bangle, con- 


pends an oblong amulet, partly filled up with 


rhe { vars like ; . rly ic, ¢ | } o, 
what appears like an hieroglyphic, and on so, I stood up, and his first cast the old man 


| took me right through this ‘ere ear. 


close inspection turns out to be an eye with 
atearin it. This bracelet is supposed to be 
acharm against any species of evil. It is 


| made in gold as well as silver, and is really 


very pretty and artistic. 
“Rows of curiously marked pebbles are 


worn as necklaces, and good shows are made | 
of them by the ‘imitation’ shops—for, as the | 


reader doubtless knows by experience, the 
French law obliges jewellers who deal in 
L £ 
spurious gold and gems, to post up the fact 
£ £ I I : 
on their shop fronts, so that paste shall not 


| be purchased by the unwary, in lieu of dia- 
| monds, or plated gold pass muster for solid 
| metal.” 


LIEUT. KAMPSTUHL T SEVEN 
OAKS. 


Lips of a Modest Soldier. 
We have been at great pains to secure the 
hotly 
contested battles of the rebellion from one of 
the participants, Lieutenant Du 
Kampstuhl, a young nobleman who served 


| during the war on the staff of General De 


Resparaid in the quartermaster’s department. 
In these days when there is such a dearth of 
war stories, a true and thrilling narrative from 
the lips of a soldier at once so eminent and 
so modest as Lieut. Kampstuhl, will fall upon 


) | the land with the cheering stimulus of a ‘‘reci- 
if the young one is caught the upper-class gir! | 


tation” at an evening party. 

Lieut. Kampstubl says: 

‘‘] heard the firing in My front at 5:10 A. 
M. by My watch, and immediately ordered 
My servant to saddle My horse, which I at 


once mounted, and then I rode rapidly back | 


to My supply train. I ordered My train into 
corral, and then as the firing became heavier 
I ordered it out into the road again. I led it 
back three miles farther to the rear, where | 
ordered it again into corral. I crawled cau- 
tiously under one of My cracker wagons to 
listen. My mules had not been fed and J 
could hear nothing but their noise. 


**T ordered My wagonmaster to have My | 
An orderly came dashing from | 
The general de- | 
I said to the or- | 


mules fed. 
the front, looking for Me. 
sired to know where I was. 
derly : 

** *Tell him,’ said I, ‘that I will hold My 
position here at all hazards. Ile may depend | 
on Me.’ 


‘The firing in My front grew heavier, and | 


I ordered My teamsters to lead My mules | 
around to the hostile side of My wagons. My | 
sufferings, and those of My command became 
intense. My mules began chewing My wagon | 
covers, and I thought I would see if I could 
not divert My mules’ minds by laying down | 
some rails for them to gnaw on. 

“I had no fear for Myself, but My com- 





mand was hardly pressed, as so many strag- 


glers came to My corral I had scarcely 
enough wagons for all of My own men. 
Seven men crawled under My wagon where 
I was, and I feared if the enemy should 
charge Me then that the carnage would be 
fearful, as I was determined to sell My life 


dearly. 


«Just at that critical point in My battle, as | 
I thought I would have to rally My men and | 
lead another advance to the rear, I heard 


loud cheering in My front, the musketry firing, | 
which I thought I heard coming nearer Me, I 
now knew was further away from Me. 


‘I heard the cheering coming nearer, My 


men took it up, I crawled out from under 
My wagon, I took off My hat and as I bowed 
to My cheering men, I felt a cloud of black- 
ness surround Me, I tottered, a soldier sprang 
to catch Me and I knew no more. 
of Seven Oaks was fought and won, the reac- 
tion after the intense strain of fourteen hours’ 
fighting overcame Me, and as I dropped My 
sword from My nerveless grasp, I fainted.”— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


The battle 





STORIES TOLD AT THE STATE 
FAIR. 
A crop of anecdotes about horse and cattle 


One of the characters about whom the 
Bob once sold a horse to a man with the 
The buyer found that he could not drive 
‘‘Walton,” said he, ‘tyou told me this 


‘*Well,” said Bob, ‘‘a man must be in a ter- 
Bob was once trying to sell a horse toa 


**Will he stand ?” asked the minister. 
“Stand!” repeated Bob. ‘Yes, indeed. 


Among the cattlemen the stories are going, 


«That nigh ox is the best ox I ever saw, 








was good for nothing. He reproached the 


Quaker for lying to him about the cattle. 


‘*Friend,” said the Quaker, ‘‘I did not lie. 
I told thee that the nigh ox is the best ox I 
ever saw, and I don’t see why the off ox isn’t 
just as good—but he isn’t.” 

They tell another yarn about this same 
Vassalborough Quaker. He sold a man a 
pair of cattle, and told him they had never 
troubled him by breaking down walls and 
fences. 

The next day after buying them, the pur- 
chaser found them in a neighbor’s garden. 
They had broken over the wall, and were 
trampling down the vegetables and eating the 
corn. 

**Look here!” said he to the Quaker. ‘‘I 
thought you said those cattle never troubled 
you by being breachy.” 

**Friend,” said the Quaker, ‘I never allow 
such things to trouble me.”—JLewiston, Me., 
Journal. 





PLAIN TALK FROM A CLERGYMAN, 


The Rev. Dr. Mark Trafton, the venerable 
and widely-known Methodist clergyman, made 
a sensation at a late conference of Methodist 
ministers in this city, by denouncing the mod- 
ern church service, and by defending the non- 
church-going masses. 

**I confess,” he said, ‘‘I don’t like to go to 
church. I am sorry to say it. When I was 
a boy I was glad when they said: 

***Let us go into the house of the Lord.’ 

‘I enjoyed the preaching, the singing, and 








They | 
| see plenty of seats vacant. We ask one of 


maple, plane, ivy, and vine leaves | 


Square plates of 


| dred pound sucker.’ 


| landed me, and it 


| ring. 


Sitton de | 


| passed, the people had a big impromptu jubi- 


| world to him. 


| watched the blue flames dance in and out 


| the praying.” 
| A Voice.—‘tYou were very pious in those 
days.” 
‘Yes. Well, it’s no wonder I've backslid- 
den with such associates. [Laughter.] Let 
| me start out, now, to go to church and wor- 
| ship God. 
devotion. Wecome to the church door, (I 
am saying what took place exactly,) and we 


the young snipper-snappers, with a rosette in 
his button-hole, for a seat. He says: 

***You wait awhile and I'll see.’ 

‘By and by, when the bell stops tolling, 
the man says: 

‘***You can find a seat in the gallery.” 

A Voice.—‘*What church was that ?” 

‘A Christian church. In the gallery you 
see four young people talking and laughing. 
Suddenly the organ starts, and then as sud- 
denly the four grow solemn, jump up, and 
begin to squall. You can’t understand a 
word they say. They sing a hymn you never 
heard before, and never want to hear again. 
You can’t sing with them. Call that singing 
(iod’s praise? It’s not only folly, but it’s 
blasphemy. You've no business to introduce 
such trash as that, and call it devotion. Then 
the prayer! Inthe old times the minister 
used to pray, to supplicate, to implore, just 
as if he expected something would come, and 
something did come. Now this brother who 
prayed, delivered a homily, an address to the 
people, a strained effort. It wasn’t praying. 


} 


” 


| I confess it didn’t touch me at all. I kept | 


| saying to myself: 
| ***Qh, nonsense! Fiddlesticks !’ 
“I say this ought not to be. We 
not to go away disgusted.” 
There was mach more in the same strain, 
| and then the ministers decided to consider the 
subject at length two weeks later. 


ought 


HI8 EAR PIERCED WITH A FISH 
HOOK. 


‘Wall, wall,” remarked an ancient and 
honorable oarsman, who, on the retired list, 
as it were, wasatrifle over-critical of the 


younger and rising members of the profes- 


sion: ‘‘this ’ere’s a world of improvement, 
sure enough. When I was a-pullin’—and I 
tell you I hefted the ash for some big men in 
my time—Senator Edmunds, President Ar- 
thur—and what a fly he kin cast! And there 
was General ——, what’s-his-name ? He that 
fought the duel with Colonel names 
kinder slips me on these muggy days—but he 
was a caster, too, and I've seen him put an 
old-fashioned hackle fly eighty-five feet, with 
| one hand tied behind him. 
‘See this ear-ring ?” he asked, pointing a 
gouty finger at a gold hoop that hung from 
his left ear. I him- 





‘*The General bored that 
self. One day we was out, and the two men 
got into a wrangle—they was always a-doin’ 
it—-about their castin’, and at last they got 
me to stand fifty foot off on the P*int—down 
at Pitch Pine P’int—and hold out a tin mug. 
The General, he bet that he could take the 
mug out of my hand in three tries, by putting 


; : : : the fly through the handle. 
| sisting of a fine wire circlet, from which de- | = 


‘| was gettin’ well paid, and so, as I 
thought I couldn't lose more than an eye or 


I tell ye 
I dropped that cup quick, but the General 
ups and hauls a twenty-dollar shiner, and 
tosses it at me, and says: 

** «Jack, lemme reel ye in, an’ it’s yours.’ 

** *Go it,’ says I 

‘‘So he began to reel in, playin’ me for all I 


was wuth, the Colonel standin’ ready with the | 


gaff, and when the General got the line in, he 
hooked the gaff in the slack of my trousers, 
and then give me a sling of about ten foot, 
and yells out: 

‘***Tt’s wuth ten dollars to land a two-hun- 


‘He paid it, too. 
} 


They hooked me, and 
cost ‘em thirty dollars. 
When they cut the book out, the Colonel said 


| he‘d pay for a gold ear-ring to go in, and said | 
| that I'd never have sore eyes; 


and I never 
have. That's how I come to wear one ear- 
I lost the money, though, for when the 
old woman heard on’t, she thought we were 
all drunk, and so she took the thirty dollars 
for her share.”’- Philadelphia Time: ns 


A Darky Wuo was Equa. ro THE Oc- 
CASION.—‘**When we were all down at Mill- 
edgeville, passing the ordinance of secession,” 
said Gen. Toombs, while propped up against 
his pillow, recently, ‘the excitement was 
most intense, and when the ordinance finaily 


lee, lasting late into the night. Some of the 
members grew hungry at last, and went to 


the hotel to get supper, but found that the 
cook was later than usual in getting it ready. | 
rhey took occasion to talk to him for the de- | 


lay, when the sable humorist very coolly re- 
marked : : ‘ 

‘**Well, gemmen, you all said dat you all 
was gwine outer de United States ‘fore three 
o'clock dis ebenen, an’ darfo’ I thought dat 
mebbe you all ud be purty late a-gittin’ back. 
Dat’s de reason I warn’t in no great hurry.’ 
- ‘*And with one consent the crowd excused 
lim. 





Wit and Lumor. 


TWO WEBS OF MEMORY. 


**Mildred !” 

It was the young wife’s name which was 
called, and the husband was sitting in the 
cozy parlor of their happy little home, read- 
ing by the soft light of the Argand burner, 
and resting his slippered feet upon the bur- 
nished brass in front of a glowing fire of rosy 
embers. 

‘“*Mildred !” 

He called again, as when a lover he 
breathed her name, the sweetest in all the 


But there was no answer. 

‘‘Ah,” he murmured, ‘‘the dear girl does 
not hear her husband's voice.” 

Then he lay back in his easy chair, and 


among the sparkling coals. 

Atsuch a time memory weaves cunning 
webs of softened colors and sweet designs, 
and the young husband's thoughts flew back 
and forth in the loom of the past. 

Three years ago he had been a mother’s 
petted darling, with no wish ungratified, no 
comfort neglected, no luxury forgotten. Yet 
he felt within his heart a tender longing, an 
98 pl void, which, so far in his happy lite, 
had remained unfilled. 

Mildred Ray came, and the mother’s heart 
knew that the wife was greater than the 
mother. 

A year passed, and Mildred was his wife. 
Gentle, loving, beautiful, be took her to their 
new home, and for two years she had filled 
his mother’s place, and made his home a de- 
lightful ideal, a four-walled Paradise upon 
earth, yet far above it. He was serenely 
happy, and peacefully comfortable. Mildred 
had given him her thought, her energy, her 
time, her endeavor, and he was at rest. 

Then he awoke from his reverie with a 
slight start. 

**Mildred !” he called. 

No answer. 

Ile became alarmed. Was it then, after 
all, only a dream? And was he to be rudely 
awakened ? > ex 

Alas for the mutability of human affairs. 

_ ‘Mildred !” he again called, for the fourth 
time. ‘ 

“Yes,” came the sweet-voiced answer, from 
a sofa over in the corner. 

“Oh,” he said in atone of relief. 
you there, darling ?” 

“Yes, husband mine.” 

*“*Well, love, the fire is going out; won't 
you go and bring in some more coal ?” 

‘“‘Not much, Petey! I've been doing the 
loving-wife slave racket long enough, and if 
= want any more coal you'll get it yourself. 

you hear me ?” 

Mildred’s memory had been weaving a few 
cunning webs itself, while that fire was slowly 
getting cold.—Merchant Traveller. 


**Are 





Non Fir.—An _ awkward, ill-favored boy, 
while on an Arkansaw railway train, ap- 
proached a man, and said: 


| lars to me. 
fifty-one of my hogs have shown symptoms of | 





At home we have had our private | 
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“You are going along fast enough. If you 
are inahurry why don’t you get out and 
walk ?” 

*‘I mean, won't you give me fifty cents?” 

“What for?” 


**T have fits, and-——” 
‘Great Cwsar! Do they have to pay a 
fellow to have fits in this country? Up 


where I came from people don’t have to pay 
for fits.” 

“I am not able to work—— 

‘Well, don’t do it. Idon't care if you 
never work any. 
work, myself.” 

‘‘All I want is money enough to pay my 
fare to Jenkinville.” 

‘‘What do you want to go there, for?” 

**My brother lives there.” 

“Well, what have you got against him ?” 

“IT want to live with him. Won't you 
please give me money enough to——” 

**Have fits, you say ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘“‘Well, you are better off thanI am. I 
haven't even got fits. I haven't anything. 
Go on off somewhere, and amuse yourself.” 
Arkansaw Traveller. 





Propasty Gor °’Em In.—It was at a rail- 
road junction in Illinois. Several 
were waiting for the train, and one of them 
was so nervous and impatient, that a fellow 
traveller finally said : 

“You seem to be very anxious to reach 
home.” 

‘So I am. 


persons 


lo} 


cholera 


‘‘And you are inahurry to administer a | 


remedy, of course ?” 
“A remedy? No, sir! I 
my time and money on remedies. 


sundown tomorrow, and it’s go 
mighty close shave.”— Wall Street News. 


Ir Was Her Poopie.—Arabella.—*'The 
sick. lle 


poor little fellow is dreadfully 

makes my heart ache to look at him.” 
Josephine. - 

start in his sleep ?” 
Arabella.—‘‘I haven't noticed. 


me to distraction. 
in them———” 


His eyes have a wild gleam 


Josephine —‘‘Give him some sweet spirits | 


of nitre.” 
Arabella.—‘‘And yesterday I noticed he 

wagged his tail all ; 
Josephine gracious, 

What are you talking about ?” 
Arabella.—**‘Why, about 


tah] 


‘(ood Arabella! 


my poodle, of 


|; course. 


Josephine.—“Oh! I thought you meant 
your baby 1". New York Tri une. / 
AN AbJUSTABLE SIMILeE. Mr. Dusen- 


berry.- -**You have gone to house ke eping, I 
hear. Nicely fixed, I suppose ?” 
Mr. Jenks.—‘‘Yes. My wife is perfectly 


delighted. She reminds me ofa tea kettle, | 


she sings so pleasantly.” 
Mr. Dusenberry. 

minds me of a tea kettle, too.” 
Mr. Jenks.—‘‘In what way ?” 
Mr. Dusenberry.—*‘] never 

she is going to boil over.” 


Call. 


’ 
know when 
ie se 
ri l¢ ) 
l iia pra 1 


Charlie's 
but one that pleased him immensely. 


SvuccoTasn was a new dish at 
house, 
He passed his plate to his mamma, earnestly 
asking for, ‘ 

‘*A little more of the sacred hash.”—//a» 
per'’s Bazar. 
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_Is your Blood Impure. 
Get a remedy thatis known t 
possess merit Vegetine ha 
been tried a d not found 
wanting. Whatever the cans¢ 

poisoned condition, 


;¥egetine will restore and 


jstrengthen 


| Scrofulous H 
} 


imors have 








een, are being ed daily t 

pw use of V« ne. Wecan 

|show testimonials or refer 

jyou to the partic in proof 
f this. ; 


Dyspepsia and all the un- 
les f 











! tsant effects of indigestion 
are at on ved by the 
use of Vegetine 
Salt Rheum and all 
eases of the skin disappear 
When Vegetine is faithfully 
used 
For Liver and Kidney 
Complaint you will find Veg 
etine & most valuable remedy 
| * Oh how tired Tam” is so 
often heard nimy e con 
jdition ft ! ] Wit 
}prod e in 1 it i 

ire to | he use 

f Vegetin 
Ladies who have use 
jetine, and the number 
jis large, are loudin it 

isa remedy for diseases 
culiar to thi scx 
| Nervous Safferer you can 
jUse nothing so sure to furnish 
you sleep and rest as Vegetine 
| 
IVEGETINE 
i 

Is sold by all Druggists, 
















Entirely 
VEGETABLE 


COSTIVENESS 


Biliousness, Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, Diseases of 
the Kidneys, Torpid Liver 
Rheumatism, Dizziness, 
Sick Headache, Loss of 
Appetite, Jaundice, Erup 
tions and Skin Diseases. 


Price, 25c. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 
HENRY, JONSON & LORD, Preps., Burlington, ¥t, 
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READ— 
—ARBOUT 


“ay 
A - the wonderful and miraculous 

he unrivalled and peerless medicines. ' 
And note the following -— 








cures,” 
’ 


DR, _ THOMAS’ ECLECTRIC Olt has 
mace the following cures, proof of which the 
Proprietors can furnish on application, 


Toothache... in 5 Minutcs 
Earache....___. “2 66 
Backache...._« 9 Hours 
Lameness _.___ « 2 Days 
Coughs........_ “* ao Minutes 
Hoarseness..__‘* y Hour 
Colds.... _...__. ‘“* 24 Hours 
Core Throat...‘ yg «& 

bine ae 2 Days 
Pain of Burn... « 5 Minutes 
Pain of Scald. « 3 ws 


Croup it will eas i 
@ in § minutes, and positi 
cure any Case when used at the outset, aati 


Remember that Dr, Thomas’ i 
J a mas’ FEcl 
is —e 5° cents per bottle, and one bouts ein 
farther than half a dozen of an ordinary medicine.” 














Without doubt the best porous laster 

‘When applied to any kind of pean or A <e 
instant relief is felt. Sore and tired muscles, 
weak back or sides, sharp pains, sore chest and 
local pains are cured and the parte wonderfully 
strengthened. Made from Fresh Hops, Bur- 
gundy Pitchand Canada Balsam. Never irri. 
tates—always soothes. Ready to apply 

by druggists and dealers, 250. 5 for 61. ‘Matioa 

LASTER 





Iam not so very fond of 


-JANESPYLE'S, 
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Every hour is worth ten dol- 
I got a dispatch at Pekin that | 


don't fool away | 
I want to 
get them hogs into Chicago, and sold before 
rong to bea 


‘Does he grit his teeth, and 


I'm afraid ! 
| it’s some kind of a fever, and it almost drives | 


“My wife often re- 





tm BEST THING KNOWN *: 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ. 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction, 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 
eops 
EAT AND BE MERRY! 
The Terror of American Civilization, the 
bane of this world’s woes, the foe of 
aul happiness, often changing the 
entire disposition of thousands, 
making homes miserable, 
and sending to an early 
grave countless num- 
bers, called 


DYSPEPSIA or INDIGESTION, 








fh KED and thoroughly eradicated, and the sick 
ade happy, by the never failing New Discov 
¥, Morse’s Dyspepsia Cure. INDIGrsTION 
r to be feared; 100,000 bottles sold and r 
| silures. Sold by all first-class Druggists in the 
United States. Costs but 50 cents; the money 
rned if not satisfied with t result Phys 
| 1 sa ry their patients, remarkal 
| es, who, after years of dosing with Peps 
Bist ha S { tryir he ecald 
atm have rega ithetr healt 
by using rtw ttles 6 to their kind 
- J | the peo] 
is fa ur i r,t as a cure withir 
rea fal Kemember the name and do 
not be deceived, Call for the New 
Discovery, Morse’s Dyspepsia Cure. 
N heap r t ri? 1 N und I tr 
ring « to adopt the star idea of d 
ing, ta \ you to eat re arly y r meals, 
using ther eas directed after each, and a 
cure always follows its use Try ohe bottle 
and be happy once more. *repared and 
compounded Chas. H, Morse, originator 
folliston, Mass, (25 years experience), and 
each a ery n | sonal are In its 
sratior Youcan and will be cured. 


"a housands given up to die praise its 
wonderful effect. 

A NEW DISCOVERY, 
Morse’s Dyspepsia Cure. 


“CHARLES H. MORSE, Esg., Proprietor, Hollis 


ton, Mass. W + & Porrer and Gro. C. Goon 


WIN & Co.,B 1, Wholesale Agents $1 


THE LINE SELECTED BY THE U.S. Guv 7 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL. 


——— ma 











wn track from 


CHICAGO TO DENVER, 


It is the only line with its 


Either by way of Omaha, Pacific Junc 
Atchison or Kansas City 

it connects in Union Depots with through trains from 

NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON 

and ali Eastern points is the principal line to 
SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND & CITY OF MEXICO 
it traverses all of the six great States of ILLINOIS, 
IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA, KANSAS, COLORADO 
with branch lines to all their important cities and 


, St. Joseph, 


towns 
From CHICAGO, PEORIA or ST. LOUIS, it runs 
every day in the year from one to three elegantly 


equipped through trains over its own tracks between 
Chicago and Denver, 
Chicago and Omaha, 
Chicago and Council Bluffs, 
Chicago and St. Joseph, 
Chicago and Atchison, 
Chicago and Kansas City, 
Chicago and Topeka, 
Chicago and Cedar Rapids, 
Chicago and Sioux City, 
Peoria and Council Bluffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 


St. Louis and Omaha, 


St. Louis and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Denve,, 
Kansas City and St. Pau), 
Kansas City and Omaha, 


For al! points in Northwest, West and Soutmwest. 
its i omplete and first class io every 
parti ay, and at all important points Interlocking 
Switch ind Signals are used, thus insuring com- 
fort and saf 
Ticket Rates, General Information, etc., 
regardi the Burl on R call on any Ticket 
Agent inthe U anada, or address 





A 


AGT., CHIcaao, 


HIGHEST AWARD! 









A Silver Medal, at the 15th Annual Exhibition, 1884, 
of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechani Association, 
STOVER WINDMILL. 
This old and reliable mill is the lest, will) 
strongest, and most dura Windmill 
| made Eve fur r oth 
person intending to purchase 
| Should examine it It take 
care of itself ! 
| three oiling pla i on 
| antifrictt ‘ equire 
| no olling, and ha 1 finish, 
pe wer ¢ 4 s Cata 
logue and test 
| HENRY W. PEABODY & CO., Sole New England 
| 9t40 Agents, Room 17, M n Building, Boston, 


| A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever, 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
Oriental Cream or Magical Beautifier 


Purijies as well as Beautifies the Skin: no 











other Cosmetic will do it, 

Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freek. 
les Moth-Patch- 

hand Skin 
lisenses, aod ev 
ery blemish on 
beat und de 
fies « tion. It 
has stood the test 
thirty years, 
und is so harm 
le we taste itto 
be sure the prep 


ition is proper 
made Accept 
no counterfeit of 





similar name, 
Phe distinguish 
ed Dr L, A 
i patient “As 
] end *Gourand'’a 


(7 7 he Shin prepara. 
i On ew x1 *, using it every 
» Poudre Subtile rem * superfluous hair 


MMe M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sok Prop., 48 Bond St., 
N 








| i iggists and Fancy Gooda Dealers 

rough U.sS., Canada ind Europe ga Ve 
ware of base imitations. 81000 Reward for arrest and 
proot of any one selling the « léteow2s 


THE POULTRY WORLD 


teen year 1¢ best hly Magazine ever 
for pleasure and for 


published upon fowl keeping, 
profit. Splendid istrated. Practical 


$1.25 PER YEAR. 


THE AMERICAN POULTRY YARD, 


‘eleaieiar- 
The only week ournal in existence which is devoted 
exclusively to poultr ? 
cals to one address, $2 








1.50 per year. 
H. H. STODDARD, 
Editor and Publisher, 


Hartford, Ct. 


3 NEW BOOKS. 


rHE WORLD, FIRST CHOICE 
STOCK-BOOK, OF TERRITO 

: @ RY. ADDRESS, 
AND ATLAS, WITH STAMP, 


MARTIN GARKEISON 
& co., 
BOSTON, Mass. ' 
52150 
DYKES BEARD ELIXIR | fore 


2B 


Both periodi 


5+ ow 





A Great Medical Work on Manhood, 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretion or excesses 

A book | for every man, young, middle-aged and old. 
It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute and chronic 
diseases, each one of which is invaluable. So found 
by the Author, whose « xperience for 23 years is such 
as probably never before fell to the lot of any physi 

clan. 300 pages, bound in beautiful French muslin, 
embossed covers, full gilt, guaranteed to be a finer 
work in every sense—mechanical, literary and profes 

sional—than any other work sold in this country for 
$2.50, or the money will be refunded in every instance. 
Price only $1.00 by mail, post-paid. Illustrative sam 

ple 6 cents. Send now. Gold medal awarded the 
author by the National Medical Association, to the 
President of which, the Hon. P. A. Bissell, and asso 
ciate officers of the Board the reader is respectfully re- 
ferred. 

_ The Science of Life should be read by the young for 
instruction, and by the afflicted for relief. It will 
benefit all.—London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom The Science 
of Life will not be useful, whether youth, parent, 
guardian, instructor or clergyman.—Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W. 
H. Parker, No. 4 Bullinch Street, Boston, Maxss., who 
may be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and 
experience. Chronic and obstinate diseases that hav« 
baffled the skill of other physicians a ape 
cialty. Such treated successfull - ] A with- 


out an instance of failure. LYSE F 











“Mister, won’t you please to help me 
along ?” 











Milkmaid Brand, 


Economical und econvenie 


ANGLO-cwiss 


CONDENSED 


nt for all kitchen purposes. Better for 


MILK. 





babies than uncondensed milk. 





ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 86 Hudson St, N. Y. P. 0, Box 3773. 


Sold everywhere. 
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